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BIGGER and BETTER 
School Activities 


Cwns od 


Less than three years ago this magazine 
was not half its present size. 


We now have the co-operation of the out- 
standing authorities in the extra-curricular 
field. 


With the continued help of contributors, 
subscribers, advertisers, and those readers 
who tell their friends about the work of 
School Activities we hope to make greater 
progress the coming year than ever before. 


By ever improving service we hope to 
show our gratitude for the help we have 
received. 


Gwe od 


The School Activities Publishing Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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School opens again. Our perennial 
wish—may this year be your best yet. 





The pupil’s first day in school is his 
most important. If so, then special 
plans should be made for welcoming 
and orienting him easily and quickly so 
that a good attitude made be built in 
the very beginning. 





The more adequate and competent 
the guidance of pupils in their choice 
of activities, the greater the education- 
al profit from these opportunities. 
Logical? The more adequate and com- 
patent the assignment of teachers. to 
t.e sponsorship of activities, the great- 
er the educational profit from their 
opportunities. Just as logical? 





The average parent has not a clear 
conception, if indeed, he has any con- 
ception at all, of the aim, function, and 
place of the home room. The Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, sends to 
che parents of each new pupil a “Room 
Assignment Report” which explains 
the home room idea, indicates the room 
co which the pupil is assigned and the 
sponsor’s name, and invites. the par- 
snts to visit the school. It is signed by 
voth the teacher and the principal. And 
it brings results. Why not try it? 





In line with this magazine’s policy 
ot studied expansion we are inaugura- 
ting a new department, SCHOOL CLUBS, 
under the guidance of Dr. Edgar G. 
Johnston, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation and Principal of the University 
High School, University of Michigan. 
Naturally, we are delighted to have Dr. 
Johnston become a member of our staff. 
And we hope that you will aid in mak- 
ing his department profitable by con- 
tributing items and ideas that may. be 
used in it. 





Time for football again. And time 
again to emphasize that if its major 
accomplishments are to be found in the 
proportion of games won, number of 


el, —__— 


i. As the Editor Sees It--- | “@ 


“wie 





spectators thrilled, or amount of money 
raised, it is an educational liability and 
not an educational asset. 





Six attractive pictures illustrating 
Charles C. Grover’s article, “Gifted 
Children in the Elementary School,” 
in The Nation’s Schools, July 1935, rep- 
resent what are usually called “extra- 
curricular activities’—self expression 
through dramatics, writing, music, art, 
etc. Hasten the day when these and 
similar activities will no longer be pro- 
vided for only “gifted children” in the 
elementary school, nor designated as 
“extra-curricular activities,” in the 
secondary school. 





Recently we examined a junior high 
school handbook. It was over-large, 
poorly proportioned, unattractively il- 
lustrated, totally unorganized, lacking 
in a table of contents and other essen- 
tials. It was a miscellaneous jumble 
of material written in none too good 
English. The reason? Sponsored, writ- 
ten, and printed by the printing depart- 
ment of that school. The handbook is 
a project for the student council or 
other central body and should capitalize 
the very best talent in the school. It is 
not a job for the printing, art, English, 
or any other single department of the 
school. 





We need more evaluation and less 
description in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Why not make a very definite at- 
tempt this year, following the comple- 
tion of an activity, to discover just how 
successful and beneficial it has been? 
Some of these evaluations wik.be dis- 
couraging and some encouraging, but 
all will be helpful. The former in help- 
ing to attain excellences and the latter 
in helping to maintain them. Z 





Share your ideas, plans, activities, 
procedures, successes, and failures 
(yes, failures) with others, using this 
magazine as a medium. Facilitatine 
this sharing of experience is the only 
justification for its existence. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities and 


Teacher Education 


Harry L. Kriner 


HE IMPORTANCE of the so-called ex- 


tra-curricular activities is commonly 
recognized by public school authorities; there- 
fore it is essential that teacher education in- 
stitutions furnish instruction and experience 
which will deve'op students into effective 
teachers of extra-curricular work. Adminis- 
tators very often in selecting teachers scrut- 
inize the activity record as thoroughly as the 
academic record. In a nation-wide study on 
“The Preparation of Secondary Teachers in 
Teachers Colleges for Guiding and Directing 
Extra Class Activities” by Eugene S. Briggs, 
it was found that more than seventy-five 
percent of the high school principals desire 
that the teachers who will guide and direct 
forensics, music, student publications, stu- 
dent councils, assembly, and clubs should 
have special preparation for this work while 
in college. It is doubtful if administrators 
would agree on what determines the values 
of extra-curricular activities or signifies a 
gocd program of activities. There is need 
for added study to determine what consti- 
tutes a good teacher education program both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Correct 
principles cannot be cstablished by merely 
finding the mean of the present programs 
as organized either in theory or in practice. 
Specific principles and details will probably 
be determined after teachers, administrators, 
and the public recognize the general educa- 
tiona! values of extra-curricular activities. 
To help in this work, the State Teachers 
College at California, Pennsylvania, has been 
developing a system of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, studying activity problems, and giv- 
ing students actual practice in the directing 
of activities. It is hoped that this will 
help to mect the present needs and lead to 
mere specific results. 


This program resulted from a recognized 
need of something better in extra-curricular 
activities, and from a number of studies 
made to discover qualities in students which 
were predictive of teacher success. “Among 


the many factors studied in the !atter, evi- : 


dence pointed to the value of leadership as 
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displayed in certain high school student ac- 
tivities. As a result of these findings, par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities has 
been one of the many factors considered for 
admitting students to this college during the 
past four years. Consequently there are, of 
the 625 full-time registered students, forty- 
two percent who participated in musical or- 


ganizations while in high school, forty per- 


cent who were active in dramatics, thirty- 
five percent were members of special inter- 
est clubs, twenty-eight percent were class 
officers, twenty-one percent were on pub_-ica- 
tion staffs, fifteen percent participated in in- 
terschool forensic league contests, fourteen 
percent participated in athletics, eleven per- 
cent were members of the National Honor 
Society, and only three percent had taken no 
part in extra-curricular activities. It appear- 
ed wise to evaluate this participation. 

Therefore, the relationships of these ac- 
tivities to college success were computed. 
However, it should be remembered that 
neither does college success necessarily mean 
teacher success, nor does a correlation prove 
casual relationship. It is a‘so important for 
institutions preparing teachers to have a wide 
variety of interests among its students lest 
public school work over-emphasize the aca- 
demic at the expense of many other valuable 
phases. The tetrachoric correlations of col- 
lege success with various high school activi- 
ties were as follows: 


Special Interest Clubs 0000000000000. .........58 
i EEL Peete ee x 48 
ae Cee. ee laliseds . tdenaeekiaeae 
National Honor Society —......... ese 
ERI En Sams AT! EE es 06 
a cd a 06 
Musical Organizations ........ as a al 02 


The National Honor Society correlation is not 
high’y reliable largely because so few schools 
have a charter. 

In addition to the consideration which is 
given to the high school activity of the stu- 
dent for admission, each student upon being 
admitted to college is reouired to participate 
in some type of extra-curricular activity each 
semester. Provision is made for guiding the 
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freshmen into activities in keeping with their 
interests and ability. Faculty members are 
assigned to the various activities as advisors 
on a basis of interest and experience. The 
following is a list of the student organizations 
which are active at the present time: 

Y. M.C. A, Tennis 

_ fe Aste ® Men’s Glee Club 
Class Dances Women’s Glee Club 
Monocal (Yearbook) Orchestra ' 
Student Handbook Debating Club 
Varsity Club Rifle Club 


Football Junior Mechanics 
Basketball Photography Club 
Baseball Science-Math. Club 
Hockey ¢, ,Geography Club 
Wrestling Radio Club 
Tumbling Chess Club 

. Fencing Assembly 
F-lk Dancing Dormitory Councils 
Eurythmics Commuters Councils 


Monvalea Ciub (cultural) 

Gamma Pi Chi (cultural) 

Hammer & Tongs (weekly newspaper) 

Womens’ Athletic Association 

College Players (Dramatic) 

Junior Players (Dramatic) 

Phi Sigma Pi (Scholarship, Education) 

Pi Gamma Mu _ (Scholarship, Social 
Studies) 

Alpha Psi Omega (Honorary Dramatic) 


Eleusium Club (Art) 

A time schedule for meetings is set up 
each semester for the various activities. In 
making this schedule the common interests 
of the students, and the convenience of 
rooms are considered. The last period of 
each Tuesday forenoon is set aside for or- 
chestra and a few other activities which do 
not interfere with the interest of the mem- 
bers of the orchesra. Members of the or- 
chestra should not be robbed of an oppor- 
tunity to belong to other organizations. Each 
day of the week from 3:30 to 5:00 and from 
7:30 to 9:00 is utilized for activities. Some 
of the meetings for these periods are omitted 
or transferred occasionally when a general 
college activity takes precedence. The sched- 
u'e with all necessary changes is handled by 
the Secretary to the President. 

The last period of each Thursday fore- 
noon is set aside for the College Assembly. 
The students help to decide the type of pro- 
grams and provide many themselves. Edu- 
cators, musical organizations, lectures, sci- 
entists, and various artists of national repute 


are provided for eight to ten programs per 


year. 

Each semester, the sponsors of the various 
activities make reports for the college office. 
Each student of the activity is reported as 


being inactive or as having rendered average © 


or superior service. These reports are re- 
coded on the permanent records and checked 
by the Dean of Instruction at the same time 
the academic record is studied. 


Activity credit may be secured through’ 


channels other than regular organizations. 
Students who are active in helping to make 
“Dad’s Day” a success, who help to conduct 
a high school district forensic !eague contest 
held at the college, or who, in other words, 
render direct college service may secure ac- 
tivity credit as readily as through a club or 
organization. 


Freshmen are oriented to this program 
through a confercnce held once a week dur- 
ing a regularly scheduled class period dur- 
ing the first semester. The class meets in 
sections of approximately thirty students to 
a section. One faculty member is in charg? 
of the program and provision has been made 
for the proper guidance through tke help of 
various spcnsors from the faculty. 


The students have been active in send- 
ing delegations to various inter-co lege meet- 
ings. For each of the past four years a group 
of five to seven representative students are 
selected by the student body on the basis of 
service and scholarship to attend the Eas- 
tern States Conference of Professional Schools 
for Teachers heli in New York City. Dur- 
ing the past two years twelve students se- 
lected on the basis of their knowledge of 
governmcnt have been seri to the Intercol- 
legiate Conference on Government held at 
Harrisburg. An exchange of student delega- 
tions over week-cnds between nearby teach- 
ers colleges has been profitable. Other del- 
egations have been scni to state and national 
meetings such as the Christian Associations, 
Phi Sigma Pi, Fi Gamma Mu, and education- 
al conventions. 


During the past five years an effective 
system of student participation in govern- 
ment has evolved. The men who commute, 
the women who ccmmute, and each dormi- 
tory group select their own councils. Co- 
operating with their respective deans, they 
share in the conduct of their own groups. 
This council work was the first step in the 
present organization and is still in effective 
cperation aithough it works thrbugh a dif- 
ferent central organization. 


September, 1935 
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A year ago the student body organized 
itself into a Student Activity Association 
undcr an adopted constitution written by the 
stullents. “The purpose of this organization 
is to regulate matters pertaining to the extra 
curriculum activities of its members; to fur- 
ther in every way the spirit of unity within 
the college; to encourage general student ac- 
tivities; to train its members in the prin- 
ciples and practices of democratic govern- 
ment; to constitute a medium for expressing 
student opinion on matters of general inter- 
est; to improve and promote the social and 
cultural standards of the college; and to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the college.” The 
Association acts through a Student Congress 
which has an executive committee known as 
the Student Cabinet. The Cabinet is chosen 
by the Congress from its own members. The 
Student Congress is composed of four rep- 
resentatives from the senior class, three from 
the junior class, two from the sophomore 
class, one from the freshman class, and one 
from each recognized student activity, which 
includes the various councils as well as the 
cther organizations listed above. This or- 
ganization represents the entire student body 
and regulates all student activities. 

Al' regularly enrolled students of the 
college, Saturday and evening students ex- 
cepted, carrying eight or more semester 
hours, pay an activity fee of $10.00, thereby 
becoming members of the Association. This 
fee covers the cost of athletics, debating, 
glee clubs, dramatics, lectures, certain stated 
secial entertainments, student publications 
and clubs. The Congress decides which ac- 
tivities shall be supported out of the fee paid 
for student activities and the amount each 
erganization shall receive from this fund. 
Each organizations annually submits its bud- 
get and presents its c'aim for finan~ial sup- 
pert to the Congress. Allocaton of funds to 
each student organization is made on the 
basis of what contribution the organization 
makes to general campus life. 

In addition to participation in activities, 
each student in the third college year is re- 
quired to take a three credit course in the 
Princivles of Extra-Curricular Activities, es- 
neeially is this compulsory if certification is 
desired for teachinz in the secondary school. 
In this course the philosophy of the activitv 
program is studied; the origin, development, 
organization and function of home rooms, as- 
semblies, publications, governments, athletics, 
clubs, and finances are discussed; and at least 
three visitations to designated high schools 
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where numerous extra-curricular activities 
are observed. 

During the senior year, students are re- 
quired to have one full semester of student 
teaching during which time no academic 
work is taken. In addition to the actual 
teaching of classes, these students are re- 
quired to aid in the directing of some extra- 
curricular activity work. 

Thus, our program considers first the 
actual experience of a student before he en- 
ters ccllege using it as part of the criteria 
for admission; second, his actual participa- 
tion in the activity program during his four 
ycars in college; third, his careful study of 
extra-curricular activity problems by pur- 
suing an academic course during the junior 
year; and fourth, his active practice in direc- 
ting extra-curricular activities in connection 
with student teaching. This is not set up as 
an ideal program. No doubt each year will 
show the need for revision, but it is to be 
hoped that change wi!l more and more re- 
sult from facts rather than fancies. 


Harry L. Kriner is Dean of Instruction, State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 





It would seem that a rich government 
with many idle musicians and thousands of 
people anxious to hear good music, might 
well interpret the “pursuit of happiness” to 
include an opportunity to become familiar 
with musical culture. A national orchestra 
and a national opera company may some day 
be an integral part of our life. They could 
by means of tours and the radio be made to 
serve the country even more completely than 
does our national park system today. The 
responsibility of our government along these 
cultural lines is late in being recognized, 
perhaps because of philanthropic’ efforts 
which in some cities have provided the op- 
portunities which in Europe have been at the 
expense of the state. The uncertainty of 
continued philanthropic interest will no doubt 
result in a government undertaking when the 
government’s responsibility for cultural rec- 
reation is more generally realized—Harold 
L. Ickes, The New Democracy. 





A modern school building which fulfills 
its purposes will provide a social setting for 
the discovery of latent abilities, the mastery 
of knowledge of facs, the development of 
skills. the formation of proper habts, and the 
creation of desirable attitudes and ideals.— 
Journal of Education. 











An Evaluation of Extra-Curricular Activities 


L. R. Kilzer 


N 1918 the United States Bureau of Edu- 


cation published Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education. It is difficult to de- 
termine the exact number of cardinal prin- 
ciples because one hardly knows just what 
to include in a single principle. It is safe 
to say, however, that at least a score of card- 
inal principles are included in the bulletin. 
Many teachers and school administrators fall 
into the all too common error of saying care- 
lessly that there are seven cardinal principles 
when they really mean that there are seven 
objectives of education. One of the score or 
more cardinal principles may well be stated 
as follows: The seven main objectives of 
education are ethical character, citizenship, 
command of fundamental processes, health, 
worthy home membership, worthy use of 
leisure time, and vocation. 

Many individual educators and commit- 
tees of educators have since 1918 posited lists 
of aims, functions, objectives, and purposes of 
ecucation, but probably none of these lists 
has exerted as profound an influence upon 
actual curricular and extra-curricular prac- 
tices as has the list of seven objectives given 
in the bulletin on Cardinal Principles in 1918. 

During the spring term each year the 
writer teaches in the University of Wyoming 
a.course entitled “Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties.” On the first day the class met in the 
spring of 1933 and in the spring of 1935 he 
endeavored to ascertain the attitude of cer- 
tain prospective teachers—college seniors and 
graduate students—toward extra-curricular 
activities. Carefully avoiding the giving of 
any hint concerning his own point of view, 
the writer handed out a mimeographed sheet 
calling for a comparison of how six curricular 
subjects contributed to the Seven Cardinal 
Objectives of Education with how six extra- 
curricular activities contributed to those same 
objectives. The curricular subjects were: 
algebra, English literature, general science, 
ancient history, home economics, and Latin. 
The extra-curricular activities were: basket- 
ball, Boy Scouts, student council, debate, ed- 
itorship of high school paper, and manager- 
ship of the school annual. 

The students were instructed to rank 
each subject and each activity on the basis 
of its contribution to each of the seven ob- 


jectives. Perfect (maximum) contribution 
gave a store of 10; no contribution gave 0. 
The blanks were so arranged as to make for 
convenience in showing totals and grand to- 
tals. 


TABLE 1 


Prospective Teachers’ Evaluation of Extra- 
Curricular Activities. 








No. Giving Higher Rating to) No. Giving 
Curricular |Extra-Curric-|\Same Rating 


Year in 
Class |} Subject _jularActivities) to Both 


1933 | 43 _|10 (23.3% )/82 (74.4% )| 1 (2.3%) 
1935 | 35 | 7 (20.0%)|28 (80.0%)| 0 


Totals| 78 [17 (21.8% )|60 (76.9%)| 1 (1.3%) 


|Numbr 














Tabie 1 shows that there were 43 stu- 
dents enrolled in the course in the spring of 
1933, and that 10 of these (23.3%) gave the 
sampling of six curricular subjects a higher 
average rating than they gave the sampling 
of six extra-curricular activities. A total of 
32 students (74.4%) gave the six extra-cur- 
ricular activities a higher average rating than 
they gave the six curricular subjects. One 
student (2.3%) gave both the curricular sub- 
jects and the extra-curricular activities the 
same average rating. The class of 1935 had 
35 students, and 7 of them (20%) gave a 
higher average rating to the curricular sub- 
jects than to the extra-curricular activities 
while 28 students (80%) gave a higher av- 
€age rating to extra-curricular activities. In 
all, 78 students submitted ratings, and 17 of 
these (21.8%) gave a higher average rating 
to curricular subjects than to extra-curricular 
activities while 60 students (76.9%) gave a 
higher average rating to extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Only 1 student (1.3%) gave the same 
average rating to both the curricular subjects 
and the extra-curricular activities. There is 
rather close agreement in the percentages of 
these two classes favoring curricular subjects 
—23.3% and 20%, respectively; the same is 
true in regard to the percentages favoring 
extra-curricular activities—74.4% and 80%, 
respectively. On the whole, it was found that 
fewer than one-fourth of these students gave 
the sampling of six curricular subjects a high- 
er average rating than they gave the samp- 
‘ing of six extra-curricular activities, and 
over tiree-fourths gave these extra-curricu- 
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lar activities the higher rating. 

It is of interest to inquire about the ro- 
lationship existing between the scholarship 
record of students and their attitude with 
refzrence to the contribution made by the 
six curricular subjects and by the six extra- 
curricular activities to the seven objectives 
of education. In other words, do students 
who earn high grades tend to rate extra-cur- 
ricular subjects higher or lower than stu- 
dents who earn low grades? 


TABLE 2 


Relationship Between Students’ Grades and 
Their Attitudes Towards Extra-Curricular 
Activities 





Grades INo.such|No- Students who Gave Higher Kating 


: Subject: Extra-Curriculer 
Earned Grades| Comme > | A stivities 


1 | 10 | O¢ 00%) | 10 (100.0%) 
2 | 19 | 5( 263%) | 14( 73.7%) 
3 | 25 | 4( 160%) | 21( 84.0%) 
~ 4 | 14 | 5( 35.7%) 9 ( 64.3%) 
"Con. | 1 1 (100.0%) | 0( 0.0%) 
Totals} 69 | 15( 21.7%) 54 ( 78.3%) 








Table 2 gives data concerning 69 students 
who were in the extra-curricular activities 
classes of 1933 and 1935 and who were en- 
rolled in another course in education taught 
by the writer during the preeceding quarter; 
i. e., during the winter quarter of 1932-1933 
er the winter quarter of 1934-1935. In the 
University of Wyoming a grade of “1” is the 
highest grade and a grade of “4” is the low- 
est passing grade. Table 2 shows that a 
grade of 1 was previously earned by 10 of 
these students who later enroiled in an. ex- 
tra-curricular activities course. Not even 
one of these ten students gave the six cur- 
ricular subjects as high an average rating as 
he gave the six extra-curricular activities, 
while all ten of them gave extra-curricular 
activities the higher average rating. Of the 
19 students who earned a “2” in the pre- 
ceeding course, 5 (26.3%) gave the six cur- 
ricular subjecs a higher average rating than 
they gave the six extra-curricular activities, 
and 14 (73.7%) of those who earned a grade 
of “2” gave extra-curricular activities the 
higher average rating. Of the 25 students 
who earned a “3” in the preceeding coursc, 
4 (16%) gave a higher average rating to cur- 
ricular subjects and 21 (84%) gave a higher 
average rating to extra-curricular activities. 
Of the 14 students who earned grades of “4,” 
it was found that 5 (35.7%) gave the higher 
average rating to the curricular subjects and 
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9 (64.3%) gave the higher average rating to 
extra-curricular activities.’ Only one student 
was given a condition and that student gave 
the curricu’ar subjects a higher average rat- 
ing than he gave the extra-curricular activ- 
itics. A total of 15 (21.7%) of these 69 stu- 
dents gave the curricular subjects a higher 
average rating than they gave the 2xtra-cur- 
ricular activities while 54 students (78.3%) 
gave the extra-curricular activities a higher 
average rating than the curricular subjects. 
In other words, almost four out of five of 
these 6° students gave the sampling of six 
extra-curricular activities a higher average 
rating than they gave the sampling of six 
curricular subjects considered in this study. 

Although the number of students in- 
volved in this study is not large enough to 
permit the derivation of definite conclusions, 
althcugh the grades given in the preceeding 
course were to some extent subjective, and 
although some members of the classes may 
have given extra-curricular activities the 
higher average rating simply because of the 
fact that this course was entitled “Extra: Cur- 
ricular Activities,’ it seems fairly safe to 
conclude that (1) approximately three- 
fourths of the prospective teachers tend to 
give the samp‘ing of six extra-curricular ac- 
tivities a higher average rating than they 
give the sampling of six curricular subjects, 
and that (2) in general, a larger proportion 
of students earning high grades than of stu- 
dents earning low grades give extra-curricu- 
lar activities the higher average rating. The 
latter conclusion is particularly interesting 
because is is often held that students who get 
the low grades tend to over-emphasize extra- 
curricular activities and neglect curricular 
subjects, and that students who get high 
grades tend to over-emphasize their studies 
and to neglect extra-curricular activities. If 
extra-curricular activities deserve the fine 
rating given them by approximately three- 
fourths of these students it seems that many 
activities of this kind should no longer be 
called fads and frills. On the other hand, it 
seems that many of the so-called fads and 
frills have actually become the fundamentals 
of education. If the activities and courses 
which are most frillish are those which are 
of least value to the individual and to society 
in general, it seems evident that some of the 
curricular subjects are more frillish than 
some of the extra-curricular activities. 


lL. R. Kilzer is Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 











A Better Citizenship Organization 


Allegra Nesbit 


‘* LIKED THE inaugural last night be- 


cause it was apparent that it was a stu- 
dent program.” We were told this by many 
people November 14, 1934, and we thought 
they could not have paid a finer compliment 
to the members of the Better Citizenship Or- 
ganizaion of Lew Wallace School, Gary, Indi- 
ana. 

Preparations for important organization 
activities began before school opened Sep- 
tember 7. The first work was to formulate 
and execute instructions for the election of a 
councilman by the students in each register 
class or home room. This year there were 
forty-one classes from the 6A through the 
12A grades. Since we have endeavored to 
keep a council of forty-two members, we had 
only one councilman-at-large to elect in the 
general election. 


After the council was organized and each 
member had placed himself by choice on the 
Building and Grounds, Health and Hygiene, 
Safety, Better Citizenship, Scholarship and 
Attendance, or Publicity committees, real 
work toward the annual November election 
began. 

A list of the eligible juniors and sopho- 
mores who had received a B average, from 
88-95, in academic and special subjects the 
preceding semester and had a good citizen- 
ship record was posted for all the students 
to see. 

The students themselves were allowed to 
declare their willingness to run for an office, 
-but most of them chose first to be urged by 
their friends to take part in this campaign. 
As soon as a student showed sufficient inter- 
est he filed his application blank which read, 
“I am willing to accept the nomination as a 
candidate for .... (position) ..... Signed............. x 
The announcement was mounted on con- 
struction paper of primrose and black, the 
school colors, and then posted. A snap-shot 
was taken by the student photographer with 
the school camera, presented by the annual 
board in 1932. The picture was posted with 
the application. 

In previous years we have had spirited 
campaigns by two or three party campaign 
managers, but last year it was deemed more 
fitting to do away with party control and 
to have each candidate campaign for him- 


self. The quiet campaign this year ended 
with a rally in the auditorium, when each 
candidate talked not more than two minutes 
abcut his past accomplishments and his fu- 
ture desires. 

The preparation for the election was car- 
ried out by the cabinet members. The cab- 
inet is made up of the president, judge, clerk, 
traffic captain, the four high school class 
presidents, and the twelve co-chairmen of 
standing committees. The ballot was set up 
by the judge. The stenciling and mimeo- 
graphing was done by the commercial de- 
partment. 

More than a hundred students met in 
the school auditorium at four o’clock the 
night before election, for the last minute in- 
structions. Each councilman had been in- 
structed at a previous council meeting that 
he was to be the inspector of the election 
in his home room on November 7. He was 
requested to bring to this meeting two poll 
clerks from his class. The judge discussed 
with the assembled representatives the elec- 
tion procedure instructions and the tally 
sheets. The ballots needed for each home 
room were distributed and numbered on the 
back by the councilmen inspectors according 
to the Indiana election law. 

The election was held the next morning 
during the weekly Tuesday thirty-minute 
register or home room meeting. We were 
told by the faculty sponsors that the inspec- 
tor, two judges, two poll clerks, and a sheriff 
were successful in seeing that the ballots 
were cast, counted, recorded, and taken back 
to the office to be finally recorded by the 
election committee on a large cardboard tally 
sheet which had been made by the lieuten- 
ant of the monitors. Fourteen hundred and 
eighty teacher and pupil votes were cast. 
The close returns were posted in the hall and 
at two fifteen we were able to congratulate 
the winners. 

While some students were working on 
the election, others were planning the in- 
augural program for November 13th. The 
orchestra, the boys’ chorus, and two outside 


student speakers had been asked in Septem- — 


ber to participate in the ceremonies. The 
Senior boys, members of a boys’ club known 
as thc Sphinx, and members of a girls’ club 
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ealled the Vivi-darians were asked to usher, 
pass programs, and act as hosts and hostesses. 
The boys’ dark suits, white shirts and black 
bow ties, and the girls’ party dresses assisted 
in making the event a colorful occasion. 

The program cover was made of prim- 
rose construction paper. The organization 
emblem, which had been introduced by a 
committee of students in 1933, was printed 
on the lower right hand corner by the art 
students, using the department’s small hand- 
printing press. The design as finally ap- 
proved by the council was described by the 
retiring president in his farewell talk .... 

“The motto on our emblem, ‘Labor Om- 

nia Vincit’ (Labor overcomes all ob- 
stacles) represents the attitude the 
school should take toward all activities. 
The eagle is the facsimile of the great 
seal of the United States, which repre- 
sents the guiding spirit of our school — 
government and the ideals we wish to 
obtain. The axe represents authority, 
and the rods, law and order. The laurel 
leaves signify peace, scholarship, litera- 
ture, and art. The thirteen leaves are 
also the sympol of the thirteen states as 
one unit on the branch, embodying the 
spirit of the school. The mallet repre- 
sents executive authority. The pen de- 
notes statesmanship and recalls the 
words of Voltaire, one of the great 
statesman and political philosophers of 
France, ‘Kings have sceptres with which 
to rule, but I have my pen.’ The lamp 
represents the knowledge and the in- 
tellect embodied in man. The flame 
suggests the immortal and creative soul 
of men, which will continue to burn 
through the ages. The letters, of course, 
stand for the Better Citizenship Organ- 
ization, and 1927, the year the organi- 
zation was founded. The symbols are 
placed upon the shield of the Lew Wal- 
lace family, and the general pattern is 
based upon the crest. The whole sym- 
bolism represents the ideals that our 
school wishes to attain in citizenship. 
The goal that this organization strives 
to reach is splendid statesmanship, 
rather than political issues.” 

Seated on the stage at the inaugural were 
one hundred and forty students, including 
student guests, cabinet members, councilmen, 
patrolmen, and monitors. Observers said, 
“Not even the principal sat on the stage.” 
This was the principal’s own Choosing and 
has been the custom for two years. The 
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auditorium training department assisted with 
the student speakers. The order of the pro- 
gram was as follows: 


PU on ae Orchestra 
Presiding Officer ................................ President 
MR UALR PGR ARE en ...... Student 
Spanish Dance No. 2 (Moszkowski) Orchestra 
Parewell Address ............... EF Ree President 
Installation of Officers ~.......2...4......... Student 
Ue POO eth Alumnus 
Presidential Inaugural ........... New President 


Loyalty to your school, President Girls’ Club 
Thornton School, Harvey, Illinois 
“Lassie O’Mine,” (E. J. Walt) ....Boys’ Chorus 
“De Sandman” (D. Protheroe) Boys’ Chorus 
Student Government at J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Illinois Student 
Pg Ree ce . Orchestra 
Approximately a thousand people came 
through the first snow storm of the season 
to be present on this occasion. A delegation 
of the local American Legion Post appeared 
that evening in their uniforms and posted 
their colors. A delegation headed by the 
Regent of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution also attended the induction ser- 
vice. After the newly elected officers had 
retired to. their office. to welcome their 
friends, the new president was asked by the 
Regent if her organization might again pre- 
sent to our school, the youngest of eight eli- 
gible schools in the city, their citizenship 
medals. 
_ . The young president graciously accepted 
with the consent of the principal. We felt 
that this response constituted for him an im- 
mediate challenge to carry on the work of 
his predecessor. No one would doubt the 
capability or earnestness of this newly in- 
stalled administrator, for he portrayed him- 
self truly in the last paragraph of his inaug- 
ual address: 
“Benjamin Franklin said, ‘He who riseth 
late must trot all day and scarcely over- 
takes his business at night.’ I will begin 
to do my best immediately; I will not 
keep putting it off. The longer a per- 
son waits to begin something, the harder 
it is to begin.” 


Allegra Nesbit is a teacher in the Lew Wallace 
School at Gary, Indiana. 





A man is what he is, not what men say 
he is. His character no man can touch. His 
reputation is what men say he is. That can 
be damaged, but reputation is for time; char- 
acter is for eternity—John B. Gough. 











An Experiment in Home Room Building 


Houston Cole 


|} pacity quality or quantity, the ideal 


home room program never approxi- 
mates perfection. Perfection connotes the 
maximum of desirability... Such state is con- 
ducive to complacency on the part of the 
home room sponsor, a condition to be avoid- 
ed. Like history, the program should be con- 
tinuous, ‘constantly and inexorably in the 
process of becoming. 

This philosophy in no way prectudes the 
use of goals or objectives. Just the opposite. 
There should. be a stairway of goals leading 
on and on, each step prima facie evidence 
of improvement. Finality has no place in 
the home room set-up. The stairway must 
be as the rainbow. There must always be the 
possibility of glittering gold at the end, but 
the end is never to be reached. 

The home room program at Tuscaloosa 
County (Alabama) High School has been 
formulated on the basis of this philosophy. 
The process of growth, the process of ever 
becoming, serve as the pivot of the general 
organization, the sponsor, and the student 
groups. 

Our present home room organization had 
its inception four years ago. Taking our cues 
from information and inspiration received at 
thé feet of Professor Elbert K. Fretwell at 
Teachers College, we'set about the task. The 
preliminary step involved the logical process 
of creating enthusiasm and support on the 
part of the essential cog in the program— 
the home room teacher. Nor was this an 
easy task. The traditional conception that a 
teacher’s duty ends with classroom instruc- 
tion had to be slowly overcome. In due 
time, this problem, the greatest single prob- 
lem in the whole matter, was solved and the 
second step forged for consideration. 


No deal is successfully consummated 
without the consent of all contracting parties. 
The students had to be “sold” on the idea. It 
was obvious that their support and enthusi- 
asm must be obtained if the program was 
to be more than a perfunctory, lifeless or- 
ganization. Being a consolidated school, our 
student personnel is semi-rural. This fact 
decreed passivity in matters of student 
organization and leadership. The  facul- 


ty had often commented on the lack of stu- 





dent leadership in the school. All efforts 
toward remedying the situation had dismally 
failed. Appeals to vanity or to personal im- 
provement registered no perceptible change. 
The situation was somewhat appalling. It 
was a seemingly unnatural situation where 
five hundred students assembled daily with- 
out a single show of leadership. Frankly, in 
our program, the training of leaders took 
precedence over the training of followers. 
The one problem was more crucial than the 
other. 

By the end of the first year, two things 
had been accomplished, if little else: the 
teachers had accepted the home room spon- 
sorship as an integral part of their duties, and 
the students had taken to the idea with a 
fair amount of interest. The beginning was 
satisfactory and the program had hit the high 
road of “becoming.” 


Meanwhile events were transpiring in 


other phases of the extra-curricular program | 


that greatly facilitated interest in the home 
room organization. A co-operative student 
government had been installed and by very 
skillful management on the part of the teach- 
er-sponsor had somehow captured the fancy 
of the students. The long dormant desire for 
leadership showed evidences of emerging. 
The general assembly programs were turned 
over to the student government. The pres- 
ident or some council member presided on all 
occasions. A month before each student 
election, the programs were devoted to 
speeches by the candidates or their campaign 
managers. Great interest and enthusiasm 
were engendered. This led to a constant ac- 
cretion in the number of those aspiring to 
places on the student council. 

Here the situation played favorably into 
the hands of the home room sponsors. It 
became evident to the aspiring students that 
they must. give evidence of leadership before 
their fellow students would elect them to 
membership on the student council. The 
home room offered the laboratory for the 
necessary training. Contests for the home 
room presidencies increased in intensity. 

Other encouraging results became ob- 
vious during the second year of the exper- 
iment. Programs were prepared with care 
and student interest in general was enhanced. 
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The student government again stepped in to 
contribute to the general program. Each 
home room was called upon to present gen- 
eral assembly programs. The element of 
rivalry was engendered as one group sought 
to out-do the other. 

Insofar as possible, the matter of pro- 
gram formulation has becn left in the hands 
of the students themselves. To promote stu- 
dent activity and interest along this line, the 
Student Council last fall offered a prize to 
the group submitting the best program for 
the year. Considerable thought and effort 
were devoted by the students in the program 
making. One group; the winner, performed 
the entire task without a single suggestion by 
the sponsor. The winning program entitled, 
“Beauty in Nature,” was very minutely syn- 
chronized with the seasons of the year. 

The programs for next year are in the 
process of construction. Home room commit- 
tees have been appointed for this task. The 
preliminary draft of the first group to re- 
port, a group of three junior boys, is listed 
below exactly as submitted: 


SEPTEMBER 
September 10 —..................... Constitution Day 
(Consider Constitution of Student 
Government) 


September 17 .... Fair play and sportsmanship 
(Fairness to each other and to one’s self) 


SOUUNNEDOE - DO... .acscccscescoceresvecesed The Seasons 
OCTOBER 
IIE Eh covcidebceistetvenectepesat Our Friendly Trees 
October 8 ............. saan Columbus Day Program 
UE ho Succ onincstedeschadeanediaton Health and Life 
IIE [WHE Sone lserchaicshartonc¥ersses Famous Paintings 
SEE REELS SE SE = Hallowe’en 
NOVEMBER 
ae ee Armistice Day 
November 13 ...................... School Citizenship 
November 20 ... Common Rules of Politeness 
November 27 ............ Thanksgiving Program 
DECEMBER 


December 3 .... Important People of December 
(Clara Barton, Eli Whitney, Woodrow 


Wilson) 

SS | eee nee Alabama Day 
December 17 .................... Christmas Program 
JANUARY 
January 7 ........ Important events of past year 
January 14 ... Benjamin Franklin and Thrift 
January 21 ............ Important men of month 
(Robert E. Lee and Edgar Allen Poe) 
January 28 ........... Great Composers of Music 
FEBRUARY 
February 7 ........ Outstanding Southern Poets 
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11 
February 18 ............ Washington and Lincoln 
SS ae Great Inventors 
MARCH 
a ae Presidential Inaugurations 
III THEI, cccsspiccnvnenkintipeanesenaisbets St. Patrick’s Day 
March 18 .......... Appreciation of Finer Things 
March 25 .... School Loyalty and Promptness 
APRIL 
PS SS eee eee April Fool’s Day 
GEIR TD sci Liccdoannsivteinisinnarttdte Great Men of Science 
GRAS Poems of modern writers 
April 22 ........ Historical Happenings of Month 
April 29 ....... iaonihicedatie Current Events Program 
MAY 
PPE eo History of May Day 
Ree Speech and Character 


May 20, Origin of Days in Week and Months 
May 27, Accomplishments of past School Year 

No claim of originality or superiority is 
attached to our program. What we are en- 
deavoring to do has been done perhaps more 
adequately at other places. Yet we are hap- 
py to lay claim to the fact that we are on the 
highway that leads to definite improvements 
in student leadership and followership. 


Houston Cole is Principal of Tuscaloosa County 
High School, Northport, Alabama. 





It is true, as the terrified Technocrats 
say, that a single turbine now has a capacity 
cf 300.000 horsepower. But it has not a 
single horsepower capacity for editing a 
newspaper, or creating beauty, or caring for 
the sick, or governing a city, or ministering 
to human souls who are weary and heavy- 
laden. And all the turbines in the world 
cannot develop enough horsepower to take 
the place of a single school teacher.—Dr. Wm. 
Trufant Foster in The American Teacher. 





New subscribers to School Activities will 
be interested to know that, besides complete 
files of back numbers at $1.50 per volume, 
several hundred assorted back numbers are 
available at ten—no two alike—for a dollar, 
cash with order. 





We act as though comfort and luxury 
were most chief requirements of life when 
all that we need to make us really happy is 
scmething to be enthusiastic about.—Charles 
Kingsley. 





The activities of a school are the life 
of the school. They give it its very nature 
and significance. Without activities a school 
would be nothing. 








The General Assembly 


Beulah Battles 


“ O, PLEASE, I'd willing take any pun- 

ishment but that. Won’t you give 
me another chance? I just couldn’t miss as- 
semblies.” So spoke a senior girl in the 
principal’s office in Sterling high school on 
one of those rare occasions when a student 
is called in for discipline because of too much 
whispering in assembly. 

The penalty for disturbance in assembly 
in this high school is always the loss of the 
privilege of attending further programs. 
Never once has a student who has been ex- 
cluded failed to ask to return, and the same 
student never has been disciplined in this 
\.ay more than once. 

Sterling High School has three assem- 
blies each week—Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday afternoon at 1:40, the period before 
the last hour in the school day. Several 
times the suggestion has been made to lessen 
the number, perhaps to one, but the students 
and faculty alike have registered so much 
protest, and have shown such genuine in- 
terest that it seems necessary to continue 
holding the three sessions. 

In some schools assemblies have had to be 
dicontinued because the students showed ut- 
ter lack of appreciation for them. In most 
schools assemblies are held only once a week. 

Why should there be so much interest 
in Sterling High School assemblies? The 
secret seems to lie in pupil participation in 
the planning of the programs and the active 
part students take in presenting them. 

The following is an explanation of the 
set up in this school. 

In the fall, all the students in the high 
school are placed in guidance or counselling 
groups. There are eighteen such groups, each 
composed of about thirty-two members. Each 
group elects from among its members one 
person to serve for one semester on the as- 
sembly committee. 

At the first meeting of the committee; a 
student chairman is elected. The duties of 
the chairman are to call the meetings of the 
committee, notify the members, report the 
grades of the members of the committee to 
the sponsor, and attend to such other activ- 
ities as may be directed by the faculty spon- 
sor. The faculty sponsor is appointed by the 


principal in the fall to serve during the entire 
year. 

Monthly meetings of the large committee 
are held under the supervision of the faculty 
sponsor and the student chairman. Lively 
discussions are held as to what are pleasing 
and desirable types of programs—from both 
faculty and student view points—student par- 
ticipation in the programs, and other mat- 
ters of general policy. 


From the committee of eighteen, a sub- 
committee of four members is chosen by lot 
to do the actual work of arranging programs. 
This smaller group holds as many meetings 
as are necessary during the activity periods 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The sub-committee plans and arranges 
for the programs for a month in advance. 
These programs are then submitted to the 
principal. After his approval has been given, 
definite arrangements are made. Each per- 
son has the opportunity to make arrange- 
ments for some program. In case a speaker 
is suggested for a certain date, one member 
of the committee contacts him either by tel- 
ephone or interview, invites him to be the 
guest at this particular time, and informs him 
as to the exact time he will have to speak, 
the time he should arrive at the building, 
and other necessary details. The individual 
who makes these arrangements then prompt- 
ly reports his success or lack of it to the 
sponsor. If musical or other talent is invited 
from down town, the same procedure is fol- 
lowed. This sub-committee arranges pro- 
grams for one month, and sees to it that each 
one is carried out according to the arrange- 
ments in the smoothest, most efficient manner 
possible. The program is written out and 
handed to the person who presides. If the 
program is one of a musical nature, the 
names of their numbers and their composers 
are written out. In the case of a speaker, 
a note telling his subject and giving infor- 
mation about the man himself is handed to 
the chairman as long as possible before time 
for assembly, at least during the preceding 
period. : 

About two weeks before the month is 
ov<r, the general committee is called togeth- 
er, and a new sub-committee is chosen by 
lot as before to prepare the programs for 
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the coming month. 

The students who serve cn the assembly 
program planning committee are taught to 
make a proper and pleasing approach to a 
person by telephone. They learn many other 
valuable lessons in courtesy. 

A student almost invariably presides ov- 
er the sessions. During the first semester the 
student usually is the president of the stu- 
dent body organization. He is trained for 
this work by the faculty sponsor. His voice 
is trained so that he can be heard easily in 
all parts of the auditorium. He is directed 
as to the making of proper introductions, and 
reminded of courtesies to guests. For in- 
stance, the chairman always. graciously 
thanks the persons who have provided the 
programs. 

During the second semester the vice- 
president of the student body gets his chance 
at the training and experience of presiding. 
The president of the Senior class is also call- 
ed upen occasionally for this important duty. 

One of the policies followed by the plan- 
ning committee is to provide as much variety 
as possible. For example, one week this 
year the programs consisted of one of a mus- 
ical nature provided by the glee clubs, the 
second was a one-act play produced under 
the direction of the head of the English de- 
partment, and the last a pep program to 
arouse pep and enthusiasm for the football 
game to follow later in the day. 

One type of program which never fails 
to please is a miscellaneous one made up of 
representative numbers from the various 
classes. Each class tries to out do the others 
in providing the most excellent entertain- 
ment. 

Each of the clubs in school asks for the 
opportunity to put on at least one program 
during the year to illustrate the club activ- 
ities. For instance, the Spanish club enacted 
a play, using Spanish costumes, depicting 
Spanish customs and folk lore and songs of 
old Spain. Such programs are very enter- 
taining and possess great educational value. 

Various classes and departments often 
put on assembly programs. The world his- 
tory ‘class last year presented a dramatiza- 
tion of ancient Greek life. Another time a 
group of world history classes presented a 
pageant, using one scene from ancient his- 
tory, one from medieval history, and a third 
from the modern world. Home economics 
Classes present style shows, using dresses 
made in the department, and giving informa- 
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tion as.to the cost of the garments. One par- 
ticularly pleasing affair of this sort used a 
group of small children as models. One pro- 
gram that is always appreciated is that pre- 
sentcd by the Commercial Department. Some- 
times the commercial students write speed 
tests, etc., before the student body for the 
purpose of preparing for the state commercial 
contest. 

At least once a year a debate is put on 
in assembly. Usually the subject is the one 
used in the State Debating League, and 
arouses interest and support for the debat- 
ing teams. 

A taste for good music is fostered by as- 
sembly programs. Only the best talent is 
used, and the student body thoroughly ap- 
preciates the efforts of the performers. 

These club and departmental programs 
have a market tendency to popularize the 
work, and build up the activity. When the 
student body, for example, observes commer- 
cial students typing to the rhythm of a 
phonograph record, the interest of many in- 
dividuals is aroused. Perhaps they have had 
the idea before that typing was only monot- 
onous and difficult. The Home Economics 
department has been built up to the point 
where the facilities are taxed to the limit, 
and one reason to account for its rapid 
grcwth is the interest aroused by cleverly 
presented assembly programs. 

Various annual programs are presented. 
At the beginning of the school term, alumni 
who are planning to go to college a few days 
later, present variety type programs. Then 
come several programs given by first year 
pupils as their initiation to high school life. 
This, by the way, is the one practice of ini- 
tiation of Freshmen into the school. 


Once during the year the faculty puts 
aside its accustomed dignity, and presents a 
pregram for the entertainment of the stu- 
dents. Last year the entire faculty, includ- 
ing the superintendent of schools staged a 
performance of “Alice in Wonderland.” It 
required a great deal of work and took much 
time, but the resulting feeling of cordiality 
on the part of the students more than com- 
pensated for the effort. 

The International Relations Club al- 
ways puts on a program in celebration of 
“International Good Will Day,” May 18th. 

These are only a few examples of the 
many types of programs given in this school. 
Some may ask, “How can so many programs 
be presented?” In answer, I should like to 
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explain that two hundred fifty pupils, or al- 
most half of the student body are in the mus- 
ical organizations—orchestra, band, _ glee 
elubs, chorus, and smaller groups, such as 
quartettes, trios, etc., both instrumental and 
vocal. These groups are glad to perform. In 
addition, more than one hundred students 
are out for dramatics. A one-act play is 


presented regularly every two weeks. 

“Yes, Jane, I appreciate your feeling 
about the assembly. You have convinced me 
that in the future you will be helpful there. 
You may continue attending assembly until 
further notice.” 


Mrs. Beulah Battles is a teacher in Sterling 


High School, Sterling, Colorado. 


An Inexpensive Handbook for the Small 
High School 


E. P. Van Auken 


T IS common practice for the large high 


school to issue either annually or period- 
ically, a handbook. Just how large the en- 
roliment should be to justify this practice is 
a debatable question. However, the lack of 
competent sponsors, interested students, pro- 
per equipment, together with excessive cost 
of production and crowded schedules of 
teachers and pupils, cause most school offic- 
ials of the small school to abandon the 
thought of having a student handbook. 


It appears that much of the material 
properly included in such a book is presented 
to the students each year in an ineffective, 
rather haphazard way. This material in- 
cludes oral lectures and exhortations by the 
teachers, coaches and principal in the class- 
room and during assemblies, where once the 
word has been spoken, it is soon forgotten. 
It includes promiscuous distribution of sched- 
ules, study helps, programs and what not, 
with the hope that each student will keep 
his copy and reread it from time to time. 

If a person were to record the volume 
and lack of uniformity in size of paper on 
which such material is presented, he would 
appreciate the difficulty of the student to 
keep such material free from tears, wrinkles, 
and smears—he would understand why such 
items so soon find their way to the waste 
basket. 

The writer, who has been connected 
with a centralized school having an average 
enrollment of 145 pupils in the upper six 
grades, is convinced that a small inexpen- 
sive handbook can be prepared which will 
contain such valuable material in an organ- 


ized, easily accessible form. Two years ago 
there was a feeling on the part of the school 
officials in this school, that a group of stu- 
dents were not showing as much respect for 
school property and the building regulations 
as was desired; hence a more effective pre- 
sentation of such regulations was sought. In 
addition to this, there was a felt need for 


some cooperative enterprise tending to unify . 


student council, student body, and school 
faculty in social, athletic and academic pur- 
suits. 

At that time the idea of a handbook was 
presented to the student council. The council 
discussed the matter and wrote letters to 
several schools asking for samples of hand- 
books. 

A list of topics or items (1) met with 
general approval and were included; others 
less favorable were discarded. Since the 
council is a representatve body, it was free 
to appoint student committees to prepare 
these items for the handbook. Each item was 
assigned to two or more students to be stud- 
ied, written up and handed to the council 
for approval and _ correction or revision. 
There were but two cases where students 
failed to assume responsibility for the part 
assigned to them. 

As soon as each item was edited and 
corrected by the council and advisor, who 
passed final judgment in all cases, it was 
given to scme member of the typewriting 
class to be written out on half sheets of 
typewriting paper. The material in type- 
written form was again examined to note the 


(1) Such a list may be found by consulting 
McKown, Extra-Curricular Activities, pp., 414-415. 
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arrangement of the material on the paper 
and to see whether proper corrections had 
been made from the original. 

As soon as all the items had been typed 
on paper, an approximate order of items was 
established. No definite rule was followed 
to determine the arrangement and order of 
topics beyond the judgment of the committee 
and advisor. The paging of material could 
not be accomplished until all the stencils 
were cut, because one could not predict ac- 
curately before hand, the amount of space 
each item would require in its finished form. 

All the stencils were cut on a wide car- 
riage, (20-inch) typewriter, which was part 
of the equipment of the school office. This 
work was done by the best typists in school. 
The long stencils were placed crosswise in 
the machine and two pages of the book were 
cut on each stencil. After all the stencils 
were cut, the page numbers, as previously 
arranged, were placed on each block of ma- 
terial. The index was then compiled from 
the topic headings and page numbers. 

Student help was solicited to operate the 
mimeograph in printing the loose pages. By 
carefully selecting and coaching reliable stu- 
dents in the use of the machine, a very cred- 
itable job of printing was done. The sheets 
were cut in half on the paper cutter to make 
two pages of the finished book. 

The completed handbook consisted of 
forty-four pages of mimeographed material 
on 5%x8% inch sheets, printed on one side 
of the paper. A very neat and attractive 
cover design was made up by one of the high 
school boys. This was traced on to a stencil 
with a stylus and printed on red sheets (the 
school colors) of plain construction paper cut 
to the proper size. 

The 5%x8% inch sheets were arranged 
in piles on a long table in numerical order for 
the assembling process. Pupils passed down 
the line and took one sheet from each of the 
forty-four piles. At the end of the line the 
covers were placed over the loose sheets and 
securely fastened with a hand stapling ma- 
chine. The books were then ready for dis- 
tribution. 


The actual cost of materials used for 
the above project is as follows: 


10 reams mimeograph paper ................ $3.00 
DE eS te SAR set $3.30 
1 lb. mimeograph ink ............................ $1.25 
TS, nian id concenersiabongiinncenite $ .20 
185 sheets construction paper ............ $ .40 

SRR a a cove $8.15 
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Since a total of 175 books were printed 
on the first run, the average cost of each 
book was approximately 4.6 cents. This 
amount far exceeded our best expectations. 

The prices on the paper items are rather 
exceptional due to the fact that they were 
purchased in a wholesale lot the year prev- 
ious and were on the supply sheves at the 
time the book was printed. This portion of 
the cost was paid by the board of education, 
while the remainder was taken from the 
council treasury. 


- The topics and the amount of space de- 
voted to each were as follows: 


RNR REE SEAS eae UP RS 3 pages 
Baseball and Basketball schedules .. 3 pages 
I, A I ie dictions l page 
Class Schedule Blank ........................ 1 page 
Class Organizations and Officers .. 2 pages 
ET EC eR ee 2 pages 
Code and laws of sportsmanship ... 2 pages 
Conduct in the building —.................. 1 page 
Cmmrpens OR ey cnn a acs pense 3 pages 
Eligibility for teams ........................ 2 pages 
History of the School ..................... . 2 pages 
Handbook Committee ...................... . 2 pages 
ARISES Es Sa gD te ED 1 page 
Manners and: Courtesy .................... 3 pages 
I a 1 page 


School Song and Yells ................. . 2 pages 

Miscellaneous. Items: American’s Creed 
attendance, book store, cheer leaders, 
faculty, flag salute, glee clubs, library 
rules, lost and found, school orchestra, 
and telephone ...............................- 13 pages 


Two days before the books were ready 
for distribution, the high school group was 
given a more definite and detailed idea of 
the nature of a handbook, through a dia- 
logue, carefully prepared by two boys, both 
members of the student council. Questions 
were asked and answered concerning the 
nature, purpose, and value of a handbook. 
This seemed to establish the proper attitude 
toward the book before it was received. 


The most noticeable indirect effects of 
the project lay in the general attitude toward 
the rules and regulations about the building. 
The fact, that they were included in the 
handbook gave them more weight and im- 
portance. Teachers noticed an improvement 
in conduct and observance of regulations af- 
ter the books were distributed. Many of the 
pupils took their books home where they 
were read by the parents and other members 
of the family. Thus they made contacts 

(Continued on Page 30) 














Original Speaking ‘is Featured by Texas Schools 


Bessie Lee, .Dickey”~ Roselle 


HE Interscholastic League of ‘Texas 


which has been in existence for over a 
generation, has always encouraged debate 
and declamation for both boys and girls in 
the free public schools. However, not until 
recent years did the League foster the con- 
test in original speaking, known as the Ex- 
tempore Speech Contest. 

The first year there was one geheral 
subject, “Thrift.” The students went’ to the 
contest saturated with memorized quotations 
about thrift, and though the speeches were 
brilliant, there was dissatisfaction because of 
an excess of memory work. 

The next plan was a list of one hundred 
subjects submitted by the League. Typical 
subjects were: “My Favorite Club,” “When 
They C’ean House Next Door,” “A Day with 
the Dog Catcher,” and “The Best Story I 
Ever Heard.” This was sufficiently simple 
yet the contestants did not take it seriously 
enough. 

The next two years a current magazine 
was designated for use in picking topics and 
the contestants were to be prepared on any 
article in the magazine. This plan met with 
a measure of success, but two years later was 
modified by a list of forty to fifty prescribed 
topics from such magazines as The Forum, 
Review of Reviews, and World’s Work. 

Two years ago the preparation was kept 
within five large fields: “The New Deal,” 
“The Recognition of Soviet Russia,”- “The 
New Methods of Liquor Control,” “Facism,” 
and “Disarmament.” The students had to 
prepare themselves so as to have a talking 
knowledge cn various phases: of these’ five 
subjects and were at liberty to get material 
whgrever they chose. Then at the contest 
twenty-five topics (five in each fie!'d) were 
put in a box and each contestant drew five, 
ene of which he had to choose. 


Last year the preparation was all ‘in the 
ficld of National Recovery and dealt with 
such preblems as the Tennessee Valley Auth- 
ority, the A. A. A., the codes of fair cam- 
petition in the oil, textile, automotive, and 
various other industries, and the P.’ W. A.’ . 

The exempore contest has had its ups 


and downs in growing into its present status. 
At first it was one contest and could be en- 
ered by both boys and girls, but it grew so 
important that it became necessary to offer 
two separate contests—one for boys and one 
for girls. 

The matter of judging was also a deli- 
cate situation at first. Many judges were 
thinking of impromptu speaking, and well 
prepared pupils -were often penalized. The 
point of most heated discussion has always 
been the memorized speech. It has been a 
problem to make the contest just hard enough 
to prevent memorizing and yet not too diffi- 
cult. 

At first there’ was a five minute time 
limit on speaking, but that rushed the speak- 
ers and destroyed the extemporaneous qual- 
ity of their work. Then the time limit was 
removed, and some rambled for nearly a half 
hour. Now we are working under a ten 
minute time limit and strongly urging that 
students do not talk more than seven or 
eight minutes. 

The contests are always held in the 
spring of the year. After having had some 
form: of preparation during the fall months, 
the various schools over the state usually 
pick their contestants in January or Febru- 
ary. It is estimated that after school elim- 
inations have been held, about five hundred 
boys, and as many girls, start out to partici- 
pate in this event. There are four contests— 
local, ‘district, regional, and state. The sched- 
ule is so arranged that only eight contestants 
of each sex get to Austin, where the finals 
are held. There students draw Ave topics 
from a box and may choose one on which to 
speak. .They are given thirty minutes in 
which to prepare after they draw. The con- 
testants make their drawing and enter the 
preparation room five minutes apart. Notes 
are not barred if speakers wish to speak from 
an outline, but no student is expected to 
take any material with him into the prepar- 
ation room. 

Texas Independence. 
“ “The Interscholastic League of Texas has 


been successfully conducted for years past: 


under the leadership of Mr. Roy Bedichek 
‘September, 1935 
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of the University of Texas. The League 
originally was fostered by E. D. Shurter of 
the University of Texas in 1910. Handsome 
silver loving cups are given as trophies to 
winners of first place. Gold, silver, and 
bronze medals are awarded to first, second, 
and third places respectively. 

The main objective of this contest is to 
train the adolescent in original speaking. It 
is assumed that these boys and girls will be 
running the P. T. A.’s and the local social, 
civic, and political affairs of their respective 
communities in a few years—to say nothing 
of the professions and vocations which they 
must follow successfully. It is the business 
of the free public schools to get them ready 
for that purpose. The contest is designed not 
for the few who reach the finals, but for the 
many who start out in the early months of 
the contest. It is estimated that 6,000 schools 
belong to the Interscholastic League of Tex- 
as, and that about 500 girls and 500 boys 
participate in the extempore contest each 
year. If they have each been picked from 
a group of twenty to twenty-five we begin 
to appreciate the far reaching value of the 
contest in actual speech training. 
never estimate what the contest does for the 
participants, but we can very clearly de- 
tect five respects in which even the average 
pupil will show progress. 

First, the student who reads good current 
magazines and at least one daily paper is 
constantly acquiring interesting subject mat- 
ter for speeches and for his conversation. 
He is forming a habit that will cling to him 
through life. He will always be informed on 
world affairs and upon vital issues of the day. 
in the civic, social, and church activities of 
Such a student, we believe, will be a leader 
his community. 

Second, a pupil who has an intelligent 
ta'king knowledge on interesting subjects 
naturally has some poise and grace. The 
surer he is of his subject matter the less 
conscious he will be of himself as a begin- 
ner. The reverse of this statement is also 
true, since it is well known among speech 
teachers that the freer the body the freer the 
speech. However, only the constant experi- 
ence of appearing before an. audience will 
entirely free the body of strain and tension. 

In the third place, the contest trains the 
pupil to use his English for speaking as well 
as for writing. It is surprising how much 
more correctly children write than they 
speak. The contest discipline of original 
speaking trains the child to use English that 
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We could 


is grammatically correct. It gradually elim- 
inates his “well,” “and—ah,” “uh,” “then,” 
“an’ so” expressions. With the teacher as 
an example and as a constructive critic all 
the expressions like “wuz,” “uv,” “git,” “jest,” 
and “fer” are soon eliminated, and the stu- 
dent begins to note beautiful diction when 
heard at lectures, plays, and at church. He 
learns variety in oral sentence structure— 
to use a compound or complex sentence, then 
to rest his audience by using a simple sen- 
tence. He learns the art of organizing his 
thoughts and applies the principles of unity, 
coherence, and emphasis. All in all such 
practice is invaluable in acquiring fluency in 
speech. 

A fourth improvement noted in the ex- 
tempore class is a wider vocabulary, due to 
the frequent use of the dictionary. The stu- 
dent begins to take pride in using the pre- 
ferred pronunciations and altogether speaks 
with ease and charm beyond his years. 

Fifth, and last, the speakers voice is de- 
veloped by painstaking pracice and he grad- 
ually learns how to suit his voice to the 
occasion. He learns to listen to his voice. Is 
it pitched high or low, is his volume loud or 
soft, his rate fast or slow, does he speak flu- 
ently or jerki'y, does he have a variety of 
pitch, rate and volume? When his case is 
analyzed, he can begin, with the advice and 
help of the teacher, to attack his own prob- 
lem. By this time he has learned to size up 
his audience enough that he can adapt his 
voice to achieve the desired effect. Voice 
improvement will probably be the last to be 
noted, but it is worth striving for. 


If, then, we educate the youth of today to 
keep informed on public affairs, if by prac- 
tice we free their bodies from constraint, if 
we teach them to think coherently on their 
feet and to use their mother tongue beauti- 
fully, and if we improve and enrich their 
voices, surely this time is well spent. Our 
extempore speakers are alreday going out 
and being leaders in the communities, but, 
in order that we may have more capab!e 
leaders, we must spread our efforts as much 
as pcssible and not concentrate them upon 
a few. As this work goes on, the public is 
gradually learning to appreciate the value of 
the extempore contest and is recognizing it 
as one of the outstanding events of the In- 
terscholastic League of Texas. 


Bessie Lee Dickey Roselle is Coach in extem- 
pare speaking in Brackenridge High, School, San 
Antonio, Texas, 











Assembly Programs 


M. Channing Wagner 


NE OF THE many changes which has 


taken place in modern education has 
been the development of the assembly. For- 
merly, it was a brief period set aside each 
morning for devotional exercises and an- 
nouncements. The last five years has wit- 
nessed a decided change in the concept of 
the assembly, and today we find that pro- 
gressive schools have set aside a definite 
time in the school program whereby the as- 
sembly has an opportunity to fill the place 
in school life for which it was intended. 

What Is The Assembly? 

It may be defined as the common meet- 
ing place of the school where the group 
comes together as a whole, where programs 
dealing with various phases of school life are 
presented, where public opinion within the 
school is formed, where pupils may share one 
another’s experiences and where pupils and 
teachers meet on a common ground. As Dr. 
Fretwell says, “It is the ‘town meeting’ of 
the school.” 

There seems to be a growing belief that 
the assembly offers a direct challenge to the 
principal of each school. It should be a part 
of his philosophy to understand thoroughly 
the aims and principles of good assemblies 
and then to translate into action these aims 
by setting up the proper administrative ma- 
chinery to assure their success. It must be 
remembered that in the final analysis the 
success of assembly programs in any school 
will depend upon the attitude and sympa- 
thetic guidance of the principal. As Dr. Cub- 
berly has said, “As goes the principal, so goes 
the school.” 

Why Have Assemblies? 

If this question were submitted to a 
number of teachers and pupils there would 
be a great variety of answers. However, 
those’ schools in which the greatest success 
has been obtained through the use of the as- 
sembly claim that it affords an excellent op- 
portunity to explore the curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular activities of the school. By 
means of the assembly the various depart- 
ments of the school have an opportunity to 
develop projects within their subject field 
which prove interesting and worthwhile to 
the school. when presented as an assembly 
program . For example, by means of assembly 


programs the music department of the school 
has an excellent opportunity to promote the 
production and appreciation of good music. 

Again, the assembly may be used as a 
means of promoting an understanding of 
pupil activities and thus creating a greater 
interest in home room, student council, clubs 
and the like. Pupils sharing with teachers 
the supervision and direction of assemblies 
will increase the effectiveness of pupil par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the school. 

There are many problems connected with 
modern schools. By presenting these prob- 
lems in assembly and by giving pupils an 
opportunity to share in the so!ution of them a 
situation has been provided whereby “boys 
and girls have an opportunity to practice the 
qualities of a good citizen here and now with 
results satisfying to themselves.” 

How May the Assembly Be Administered 
Effectively? 

It has been found that assemblies do 
not function properly in many schools on ac- 
count of lack of organization and responsi- 
bility. It is therefore necessary to have 
someone charged with this responsibility and 
to have it so organized that the assembly will 
occupy the important place that it should in 
the schoo! program. 


The first responsibility of the principal 
is to appoint an assembly committee con- 
sisting of teachers and pupils, who are 
charged with the responsibility of arranging 
all assembly programs. It is suggested that 
the dramatic teacher, music teacher, and per- 
haps one or two other teachers who are in 
hearty sympathy with assemblies be placed 
on this committee. From the student body 
three or four representative pupils should be 
appointed. - 

The assembly committee must ever keep 
in mind that the essential principle of good 
assembly programs is careful planning and 
supervision. Hence, this committee should 
have a regular time for its meetings so as to 
insure car:ful planning and evaluating pro- 
grams already presented. 

It should be the duty of this committee 
to be sure that programs are planned over a 
long time period, preferably for the semester. 
Many schools plan their assemblies for the 
whole school year. The committee should 
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make sure that all programs are properly as- 
signed to groups in the school and that these 
groups start in ample time to make a credit- 
able presentation before the student body. 
No group should be allowed to present a pro- 
gram unless it has been approved by the 
music director for musical parts and by the 
dramatic director for speaking parts. It is 
far better to be without an assembly for a 
week than to permit a group to present a 
program which has not been adequately 
planned and prepared. 

Suggestions for Assembly Committees 

First: Prepare programs over a long 
time keeping in mind variety. Try for a 
balanced program. 

Second: Stress careful planning and 
preparation. Pupils are quick to detect and 
criticize programs which have not been well 
prepared and presented. 

Third: Insure wide participation. Sur- 
vey your school for talent. Encourage as 
many pupils as possible to take part in the 
programs during the year. 

Fourth: Keep a record of all programs 
given with comments as to their strong and 
weak points. Committee should make a prac- 
tice of evaluating each program so as to in- 
sure better assembly programs. 

Fifth: Assembly programs should be 
given a p-ace for discussion at faculty meet- 
ings. Committee members should discuss 
their program for the year, how they have 
planned the work, and seek the earnest co- 
operation of every member of the faculty for 
persenting good assembly programs. 


FIRST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 

It is very important to arrange the first 
assembly of the year so that it will create 
a favorable impression upon the new pupils. 
The whole theme back of this program should 
be one of welcome. Most of the pupils have 
been promoted from schools to which they 
Were much attached and it is highly desirable 
to make them feel at home in their new sit- 
uation. In a school where it is customary for 
pupils to preside, the president of the stu- 
dent council or the president of the senior 
class should be in charge of the meeting. 
After extending greetings to the various units 
of the school, the president should present 
the principal of the school, who in turn will 
extend greetings and in a few well chosen 
words try to radiate an atmosphere of wel- 
come to all the groups present. 

Suggested Program 
1. Selection by the orchestra 
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2. Devotional exercises 

3. Community sing led by director 
of music 

4. Greetings by president of student 
council or president of senior class 

5. Response by a member of enter- 
ing class 

6. Songs. If the entering pupils 
come from several schools, have each 
group sing thei: former school song. 

7. Introduction of principal by pres- 
ident of student council who extends 
greetings to new and old pupils of the 
school 

8. “School Spirit” by the President 
of the senior class 

9. Special music—preferably by sen- 
ior pupils who are able to render solo 
numbers 

10. Introduction of cheer leader who 
will lead the school in a few school 
cheers 

11. “What Characterizes Our School” 
by an outstanding senior girl 

12. Salutation to the flag and one 
verse of “America” 


SECOND WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 
Installation of Student Council Officers 
Suggested Program 

1. Selection by school orchestra 

2. Bible lesson by a pupil 

3. Song “America” 

(The curtain is drawn and the offic- 
ers are seated formally at a table. The 
Council members are seated at the left 
in formal rows.) 

4. Principal of the school presides. 
To this assembly are invited the parents 
of the boys and girls who have been 
elected to the school council. The prin- 
cipal announces that the purpose of the 
assembly is to formally induct into of- 
fice the newly elected leaders of the 
school. 

5. Induction of President. The prin- 
cipal gives the pledge first to the new 
president who repeats it. Then the 
principal presents the mace to the pres- 
ident as the formal insignia of his of- 
fice. The mace is to be presented at 
every meeting of the student council. 
The other officers, the Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Sergeant-at- 
arms, are given separate oaths of of- 
fice by the newly inducted president. 
The oath and pledge of office is given 
to the council members as a group. 
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6. The new president makes a little 
opening speech and at the conclusion 
asks the members of the school to pre- 
sent their pledge to support the council. 
An effective scheme has been worked 
out by a small school in Pennsylvania. 
The president of the council calls each 
room by the name of the home room 
teacher. For instance, he calls, “Mr. 
White’s Room.” The boy or girl from 
this room rises, and goes to the plat- 
form. He carries in his hand a thistle. 
He makes a pledge of his home room in 
terms of what the thistle stands for, 
weaving into his little speech the fam- 
ous Scotch incident. The president ac- 
cepts the flower and it is placed into a 
special flower receptacle. The presi- 
dent goes through this procedure until 
all eighteen rooms have responded. The 
fall flowers are especially effective; by 
the time the eighteenth room has 
brought in its flower, the bowl is beau- 
tiful. The English ivy is always in- 
cluded because of its permanence, etc. 
The flowers are not limited to one blos- 
som each. The rooms may bring three 
or four; then a gorgeous bouquet re- 
sults. 

7. After this, the president calls on 
the teacher sponsor who in turn outlines 
the main work that the council will 
have to accomplish during the school 
year. 

8. The principal is called upon next; 
he introduces a parent. The parent 
makes a pledge to support the council 
and states what he feels the community 
should do. 

9. The principal makes the final 
speech and the program is concluded. 


THIRD WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 

Constitution Day. Although Constitution 
day is not a legal holiday, it would seem ap- 
propriate to observe this day with a fitting 
program. Certainly the chief aim of the 
schoo! should be the teaching of good citizen- 
ship, and in order to do this every boy and 
girl should have a reverence and respect for 
the Constitution of which it is said, “It ranks 
above every other written constitution for 
the intrinsic excellence of its scheme, its 
adaptation to the circumstances of the people, 
the simplicity, brevity,.and precision of its 
language, its judicious mixture of definite- 
ness in principles,with elasticity in details.” 
. The story of; the Constitutional Conven- 


tion is an outstanding one. The delegates 
assembled formed a very notable gathering. 
It consisted of very many able men with the 
ablest delegation from Virginia consisting of 
Washington, John Blair, George Mason, and 
Governor Edmund Randolph. Washington 


was made chairman and was a tower of 


strength in the deliberations. After much 
preliminary discussion of what sort of con- 
stitution would be acceptable to the people, 
the fear was voiced that only half measures 
would win popular approval in view of the 
jealousies of the states. Washington made a 
brief speech to the delegates which carried 
much weight. He said, “It is too probable 
that no plan we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be 
sustained. If, to please the people, we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterward defend our work? Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and the honest 
can repair; the event is in the hand of God.” 
As a result of this brief speech the delegates 
proceeded to forget their petty differences 
and raised the temper of the convention to 
one of statesmanship. 

Our high schools should be taught to 
realize that the Constitution was a series of 
compromises and that it stands today as the 
bulwark of American democracy. 

The following program is suggested: 

Constitution Day Program 
(In charge of History Club) 

1. Orchestra selection 

2. Devotional exercises 

3. President of Student Council in- 
troduces president of History Club who 
gives a brief introductory speech rela- 
tive to the importance of observing 
Constitution Day; first, because of the 
appropriateness of studying the Consti- 
tution of the United States on the ob- 
servance of its birthday, and second, 
because the Constitution is playing such 
an important part in general discussions 
throughout the country at the present 
time. 

4. Dramatizations of important de- 
cisions made by the United States Su- 
preme Court in interpreting the Con- 
stitution to the country. 

5. John Marshall and the Constitu- 
tion. | 

His decision on the Bank Question 
was one of the greatest judicial utter- 
ances of all times. The great work of 
this Chief Justice was “to develop the 
theory of the Constitution and to give 
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to the Supreme Court the power to de- 
termine what is in accord with the 
fundamental law and what is not.” 
6. Chief Justice Roger B. Taney and 
the famous Dred Scott decision 
7. Chief Justice Chas. Evan Hughes 
and the N.R.A. decision 
8. The eleven chief justices of the 
Supreme Court and a brief account of 
the work of each by a student: 
John Jay—1789-1795 
John Rutledge—1795-1796 
Oliver Ellsworth—1796-1800 
John Marshall—1801-1835 
Roger Taney—1836-1864 
Salmon P. Chase—1864-1873 
Morrison Waite—1874-1888 
Melvin Fuller—1888-1910 
Edward S. White—1910-1921 
Howard Taft—1921-1930 
Charles Evan Hughes—1930- 
9. The Constitution and 
(a) James Madison 
(b) John Marshall 
(c) Daniel Webster 
(to be developed by a pupi!) 
10. Salutation to the Flag 
11. Song—Star Spangled Banner 


FOURTH WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 

In most high schools the football sched- 
ule calls for the first game. Although some 
schools overstress football, the writer believes 
that there is a very definite place in the as- 
sembly for a well conducted program on this 
subject. Having been a high school athletic 
coach for many years he appreciates the co- 
cperation of the faculty and student body in 
molding public opinion for the right kind of 
athletics. 

It is the duty of the school to foster good 
sportsmanship in athletics. Pupils must re- 
alize the importance of clean athletics and 
that all games cannot be won and they must 
be good losers as well as good winners. 

The following program is suggested: 

Program 

1. Band or orchestra se!ection 

2. Devotional exercises 

3. President of student council bricf- 
ly outlines the purpose of the assembly, 
stressing the importance of school spir- 
it, loyalty on the part of the student 
body and good sportsmanship on the 
part of the team. 

4. Presentation of football captain 
by the president of student council. 
Football captain, in turn. presents the 
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feotball squad. 

5. If there is a former college foot- 
ball player in the city, have him give a 
brief talk on “Lessons I have learned 
from the gridiron.” 

6. “Factors necessary to make a 
good football player” the coach 

7. Cheers and songs led by the cheer 
leader 

8. Salutation to the flag and sing- 
ing of one verse of “America” 

The work of the Assembly Committee 
has not been completed when the program 
has been presented. This committee should 
work out some p'‘an of evaluating all pro- 
grams given. What constitutes a good as- 
sembly program should be constantly kept 
in mind by the committee. 

The following questions 
swered in the affirmative. 

1. Do pupils look forward with interest 
to the assembly? 

2. Do pupils derive joy and pleasure 
out of the assembly? 

3. Is there real benefit accruing to the 
pupils from the satisfaction of doing? 

4. Does the assembly grow out of the 
curricular activities and then return 
to enrich them? 

5. Does the assembly explore the var- 
ious subject matter departments of 
the school? 

6. Is there an increase from interest in 
the whole school to interests in re- 
lationships and responsibilities out- 
side of the school? 

The writer thoroughly believes that there 
is a distinct challenge to every high school 
principal to give careful thought and p!‘an- 
ning to the assembly programs in his school. 
The assembly should be made a vital part of 
the school life in developing true school 
spirit. 


should be an- 


M. Channing Wagner is Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. His book, 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS, is a widely known and 
an immensely popular one. Arrangements have 
been made by which he will give SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES readers assembly programs’ each 
month. 





Emotional instability is a growing disease 
in America. Its effects are seen in suicides, 
sex crimes, ‘divorce, juvenile delinquency, 
drug addiction and drunkenness. It is pro- 
moted by much of the commercialized enter- 
tainment (such as movies) provided by those 
whose moral sense is dulled through a desire 
for gain.—William Mather Lewis. 








How Not to Debate 


Bower Aly 


ARLY IN September many thousands of 

young men and women in our high 
schools will begin work in debating. High 
school debating is carried on in every state 
im the Union; it is carried on over the radio 
and in the auditorium. The debate usually 
concerns economic, social, and governmental 
problems. Some high school students this 
year will be talking about federal aid to ed- 
ucation; others will be talking about the 
cotton control program of the federal gov- 
ernment; and many students all over the 
nation will be concerned with the debate 
proposition chosen by the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association— 

RESOLVED: That the several states 
should enact legislation providing for a 
system of complete medical service avail- 
able to all citizens at public expense. 

But, whatever the topic chosen, there are 

a few plain facts which should be made clear 
to every debater. To make these facts clear 
will require plain speaking, blunt speaking— 
but speaking, which, unfortunately, seems to 
be necessary, for the embarrassing truth is 
that many of our high school students are 
still being allowed to practice the art of not- 
debating (1) if, indeed, they are not actually 
trained, drilled, and educated in that practi- 
cal art. The truth is embarrassing to the 
great majority of debate coaches who are 
trying to teach debating rather than not-de- 
bating. Teachers of speech, debate coaches, 
and all persons genuinely interested in for- 
ensics are embarrassed that debating in high 
schools is still quite often confused with not- 
debating. They are embarrassed to find that 
many people who should know better are 
unable to make a proper distinction between 
debating and not-debating. 

Now, in order that people, especially high 
school people, may know what not-debating 
is, it would be well for us to set out the sev- 
eral ways in which not-debating can be car- 
ried out. 

1. One of the very best ways not to 
debate is to copy something out of a mag- 
azine or a book, perhaps a debate hand- 
book or reference shelf volume, and mem- 
(1) Since there is no good word for the activ- 


ity, we shall call it “not-debating,"’ for whatever 
else it may be, it is certainly NOT debating. 


orize it, word for word. The memorization 
should be done very carefully, for one of 
the marks of a not-debater is his glibness. 
The not-debater is often known to sub- 
stitute volubility for thought, but he can 
do this well only if his speech has been 
very thoroughly memorized. Sometimes 
the rebuttal offers difficulty, but the way 
to meet this situation is to memorize some- 
thing else from some other book. Pay no 


' attention whatever to your opponent’s ar- 


gument. Simply repeat to your audience 
what you have already memorized, re- 
gardless of anything your opponent may 
say. While this is not good debating, it is 
excellent not-debating; and it is not-de- 
bating that concerns us. 

2. There are some disadvantages to 
the method of not-debating just described. 
One disadvantage is that a good book is 
hard to find. And if the speech is taken 
from a well-known debate handbook, 
there is a chance that somebody will rec- 
ognize the source of the material and be 
so inconsiderate as to accuse you of plag- 
iarism. For that reason, many debaters 
prefer to deliver a speech which has been 
written for them by their debate coach. 
The technique of delivery is simple. You 
should attempt to learn the speech very 
thoroughly indeed so that it can be re- 
peated in exactly ten minutes, without 
any change of pace or movement. Your 
coach is, of course, able to write a much 
better speech than you can; and even 
though you don’t understand what he has 
written, it should make a good impression 
if you are able to carry it off. The tech- 
nique in rebuttal is about the same as that 
of the rebuttal speech taken from the 
book. Don’t allow yourself to be betrayed 
into answering your opponent’s argu- 
ments. Say just exactly what your coach 
has prepared for you and sit down. 

Perhaps we ought to say a word here 
about your debate coach or, to be accur- 
ate, your not-debate coach. He may be 
a dutiful son, he may be a loving father, 
and he may be above suspicion in the mat- 
ter of robbing banks and defrauding wid- 
ows of dowries. It should be fairly 
clear, however, that your  not-debate 
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coach is dishonest; and in that respect he 
is perfectly equipped to be a not-debate 
coach. No good debate coach would write 
your speech for you. Only the mentally 
and ethically undernourished individual 
who teaches not-debating would be will- 
ing to do that. 


3. There are some difficulties with the 
foregoing method. It may be that you 
have a debate coach and not a not-debate 
coach. Your debate coach will refuse to 
write your speech for you. What to do? 
You can buy your not-debating from the 
Great Wide World Debate Peddling Com- 
pany, Inc. This company, or a similar or- 
ganization, will do all the work for you. 
The company will write your main speech, 
write your rebuttal, and prepare “strategy 
notes” for you, all for $5.00. You need 
only memorize what the company sends 
out. The technique in delivery is just 
about the same as the technique described 
in previous instances. The only danger 
in the use of this method is that you may 
be tempted to vary from the set speech 
which the company provides. Don’t do it. 
Above all else, avoid meeting your op- 
ponents’ arguments and stay with the 
Company. 

4. Unfortunately, there are disadvan- 
tages in the method of the Great Wide 
World Debate Peddling Company, Inc. In 
the first place, $5.00 is quite a sum of 
money to spend for not-debating. For 
that sum of money you could buy an ex- 
cellent box of chocolates, or a new pair of 
shoes, or fifty ice cream sodas. In the 
second place, the Great Wide World De- 
bate Peddling Company, Inc., has also 
prepared speeches and rebuttals on the 
other side of the question. If you, de- 
bating the affirmative, should happen to 
meet a negative team which is also using 
the guaranteed speeches of the Great Wide 
World Debate Peddling Company, Inc., 
there would be a classic example of the 
irresistible force meeting the immovable 
object. Presumably, the best team would 
win, but the issue is so open to question 
that the $5.00 is hazarded without proper 
guarantee of return. 

It should now be clear that the easiest 
way not to debate is simply to refrain from 
having anything to do with the activity. 
Most high school students practice this plan, 
and it has much to commend it. After all, 
if one really wishes not to debate, the com- 
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mon sense thing to do is to avoid going 
through the motions, to stay away from any 
temptation which may lead one to debating. 
By practicing the total abstinence method of 
not-debating you can save a great deal of 
time which can be put to proper use in im- 
proving your back-hand stroke, in removing 
that kink from your distance drive, or in 
making a comparison of the many bidding 
systems of contract brdge. Any one of these 
activities should be far more profitable than 
learning how not to debate by any of the 
three methods suggested heretofore. In fact, 
any good debate coach will tell you frankly 
that of all the ways of not-debating there 
are, the simplest is the best. 

But let it be clear that we have been 
talking about not-debating. Any good de- 
bate coach will tell you frankly, also, that 
of all the activities pursued by high school 
students, not one is more valuable, not one 
is more interesting, not one is more genuine- 
ly exciting than honest-to-goodness debating. 
Students who have experienced the clash of 
wits, the strife of minds which occur in de- 
bating will bear them out. But all that is 
another matter. All that really has nothing 
to do with not-debating which we are ex- 
plaining. On second thought, however, is it 
possible that the very best way to learn how 
to debate is to learn in the very beginning 
what not-debating is? 


Bower Aly is Editor of the official DEBATE 


HANDBOOK of the National University Exten- 
sion Association and a member of the Depart- 
ment of English of the University of Missouri at 
Columbia. 





The situation in every state demands that 
the state assume the job of educating its 
children (perhaps aided by the federal gov- 
ernment), determine the educational objec- 
tives which are essential and set up a pro- 
gram for their attainment, adapt its organi- 
zation for performing the increased task, and 
supplement sufficiently the legal financial 
efforts of the local districts, in order that ac- 
ceptable educational results may be achieved. 
Precedent and reason exist for placing more 
and more of the burden upon the state.—S. 
H. McGuire. 





In fifty years—1885 to 1935—the number 
of accredited high schools in Texas increased 
from 4 to 1,029. 





The problem of guidance is one that con- 
fronts every principal—K. J. Clar*k. 








A Campus Camp 


Minnie L. 


HE POLICY of Alabama College, State 


College for Women, always has been to 
serve all women of the state and not limit its 
services to the comparatively small number of 
one age group which spends nine months of 
the year on the campus. Toward reaching 
this goal it conducts correspondence courses 
and arranges classes at various extension 
centers as do most colleges. In addition to 
this it outlinés study courses for the Women’s 
Clubs of the state and serves as a ditributing 
center for iitérature to meet their program 
needs. It organizes radio listening clubs and 
gives lectures on child training and other 
problems of interest to women. It broad- 
casts regular twice-a-week educational pro- 
grams of genefal interest. During summer 
and other vacation periods it arranges for 
various groups in the state to use the grounds 
and equipment as a conference point. Every 
year fifteen’ or twenty conventions, religious 
and educational not affiliated with the col- 
lege, hold their annual meeting on the cam- 
pus. 

Several years ago, in keeping with this 
policy of a wider service to the women of the 
state, believing that it could distribute a def- 
inite service, the college undertook the sum- 
mer camp for girls. 


The camp is for girls from ten to eigh- 
teen years of age. It is held for four weeks 
during the second term of summer school. 
The attendance at this session of sumer school 
is small enough that one of the regular dor- 
mitories is available to the campers. Here 
the girls are assigned two to a room, each 
with her own bed, closet, dresser, and desk. 
The physical plant of the college makes pos- 
sible comfortable and safe living. For girls 
of this age group the shower baths and mod- 
ern plumbing add much to their physical 
comfort. 


The campers eat in one of the regular 
college dining rooms with adequate equip- 
ment in a screened dining room. Their meals 
are prepared in the co'lege kitchen under the 
direction of the college deititians. This elim- 
inates the health hazards so often encounter- 
ed in the ordinary camp where facilities are 
limited and supervision doubtful. 

The college recreational facilities and 
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equipment, including tennis courts, archery 
greens, swimming pool, gymnasium, pottery, 
art studios, camp house and recital halls are 
available for camp activities. 

The facilities of the college library with 
its well-chosen selection of books may be 
used by the campers as may the services of 
the regular college infirmary with resident 
nurse and physician and the college laundry 
service—all without additional charge. The 
cost is lower than the average “rough-it” 
“take-care-of-yourself-camp,” because the 
campers can be cared for in the regular col- 
lege buildings and by the staff, which is at 
the same time providing for the physical 
needs of the regular summer school students. 

The extensive acres of picturesque wood- 
lands give opportunities for all experiences 
offered by the regular out-of-door camp. The 
excursions to the college camp house for 
several days experience in “roughing it” and 
the gypsy hikes to points of scenic interest 
offer limitless possibilities for nature lore, 
pioneering, and other out-of-door activities. 

The college aims that this camp shall not 
be just one more of the usual summer camps. 
It directs its interest to make camp a place 
for the best and most comprehensive pro- 
gram for every girl who comes to it. It en- 
deavors to maintain a free, informal atmos- 
phere in which every camper may develop 
her own interests and enthusiasms, yet it 
provides adequate guidance so that the sum- 
mer’s activities will also result in construc- 
tive educational values. 

This set up is being carried on as a lab- 
oratory to try out some advanced ideas in 
modern camping. Children so often when 
they leave camp are more tired and worn 
out and thinner than when they came to 
camp, sometimes even with upset digestive 
systems and rash, bruises, and sores. For 
some reason or other at most camps the idea 
prevails that much noise, yelling, hurrying, 
pushing, and crowding is a measure of the 
fun had. Such attitudes lead to bolting of 
food, bad table manners, utter disregard of 


others, and an acceptance of intolerable treat- 
ment themselves—all under 
“having a good time.” 

This campus camp idea of a “good time” 


the guise of 
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eliminates the objectionable features and in- 
creases real enjoyment. By comfortable 
housing, diet, and adequate supervision the 
campers are sent home in improved health 
and vigor, with increased skills and new in- 
terests, with more consideration and regard 
for others, with table manners, conversation 
and ideals, not impaired in the name of “fun” 
but actually improved. The camp life devel- 
ops an appreciation of the worth of courtesy 
and good breeding in every situation and 
gives to the campers a true vision of life’s 
values with a dominant urge to strive for 
only the finest in all their endeavors. With 
such an atmosphere, friendships which en- 
dure throughout life itself are built only of 
the finest timber and along architectural 
lines whcih are attractive to those viewing 
the structure. 

With this end in view over and above 
the personnel which cares for feeding, hous- 
ing and health of the campers one counselor 
is assigned to each seven campers. These 
counselors are all college graduates. Each 
one is specialized in her own field of activ- 
ities, but each one participates in all camp 
activities. They are women of refinement, 
youthful in spirit yet with mature regard for 
responsibitily. They are with the campers 
constantly, enjoying the activities as much as 
the campers, thus exercising careful super- 
vision without restraint as well as stimulat- 
ing and directing the campers to wholesome 
fun and endeavor. 

There is no set schedule for the day. The 
desires and interests of the campers and the 
weather influence the arrangements. There 
is a regular schedule for hours for meals, 
rest periods, rising, retiring, and for the gen- 
eral routine of the camp day. On cool days 
long hikes are planned. On rainy days ten- 
nis and other out-door playing is abandoned 
and the time is devoted to such activities as 
pottery, the camp paper, dancing, music, 
dramatics. On clear warmer days the swim- 
ming pool and archery greens are more pop- 
ular. 

Sunday is observed with freedom, yet in 
keeping with the spirit of the day. Campers 
and counselors have their own Sunday school 
immediately after breakfast in some favorite 
nook on the grounds. They attend church 
services at one of the churches in the college 
town. In the afternoon, after the regular 
rest period, visitors are received. In the eve- 
ning a short vesper service is held, and col- 
lege students on the campus are invited to 
the presentation of a Biblical drama which 
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usually is followed by an inspirational talk 
by one of the counselors or by an invited 
speaker. 

Every phase of camp life is included and 
directed with the definite needs of the in- 
dividual child in mind. Stress is placed on a 
purposeful way of living harmoniously to- 
gether. 

Each year the camp grows with former 
campers returning and bringing their friends, 
many continue to come until they are old 
enough to enter Alabama College for the 
longer winter term to pursue their training 
more seriously. 


Dr. Minnie L. Steckel is Student Counselor, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. She also 
is the founder and director of the summer Camp- 
us Camp. 





The school program will ,eventually be- 
come synonymous with life itself as it should, 
and education will really become a continu- 
ous on-going process.—Daniel P. Eginton. 
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Speeches and... 


Rebuttal Material 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE (N. U. E. A. 
Question) (Prepared by a coach of two 
championship Texas Teams) 

Each bulletin on the Socialized Medicine 
Question contains the following: 


1. Four fifteen-minute speeches. 


—— 








(These are 
iuJso arranged for three ten-minute speak- 
ers—Total of six speeches). 

2. Authoritative footnotes for each important 
statement. 

3. A practical and usable brief on each side 
of question. 

4. Approximately fifty rebuttal arguments, 
pro and con. 

5. Two pages of advice as to the best strat- 
egy to use in the attack. 

6. A practical and usable bibliography on 
each side of the question. 


These bulletins are printed and not mim- 
eographed. Each is complete. 

















Price: $2.00 per copy; 5 copies for $3.00. 


We send them on approval and let you 
be the judge. In business since 1926. 


Write Us Your Needs 


Debate Coach Bureau 


Box 242, T. C. Station 
Denton, Texas 
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Creative Dramatics in the Elementary Schools 


Genevieve Swan 


HE TEACHER’S need for help in cre- 


ative dramatics is very great, but the 
problem is not one of training in artistic play 
coaching. A program should be developed 
from which a teacher can build a rich back- 
ground for herself and the children. It is 
from this .background that the greater part 
of our dramatization lies. 

Dramatic Interests of Child Age Levels 

It is well to know the play characteristics 
of children of various ages. The satisfaction 
at the five year level is more or less im- 
mediate. They build while they plan and 
they build for ‘the fun of it. There is no 
need for an audience. The play experiences 
even at this early age show definite enrich- 
ment through content. 

With the six-year-olds dramatic play 
starts with the early experiences of children, 
but they are ready to use more permanent 
materials and they are willing to make the.n. 
As meanings and relationships grow more 
clear, group activities develop. 

New aspects begin to appear with the 
seven-year-olds. They want to make a play. 
They want to make it for a certain audience. 
They want to make it all about something 
that is wide in implications and that has 
many implications and that has many differ- 
ent phases. 

In the third grade the elements of dra- 
matic play are still dominant but less obvious. 
A setting particularly suited to this level is 
the schoolroom made into a social environ- 
ment of a French or Dutch home, etc. In 
such a setting an original play will express 
the children’s understanding of the life of 
the people. Such a play is crude, child-like, 
and free, but its creative value offers much 
to recommend it over the dramatization of 
something already written. 

The story is the usual basis for drama- 
tization in the fourth grade and up, but here 
again there must be a rich background to 
furnish feeling. After the children are fa- 
miliar with the story, they select the parts 
vital to the story as a unit. They then plan 
the organization necessary for these parts. 

Teacher Technique 
The process must be a social one. Each 


child must contribute in some way and pref-— 


erably by adding his interpretation to the 


composite building of the characters. If it 
involves no group effort, it probably has lit- 
tle value. 

In asking the class to make suggestions 
for the setting and action of the story, the 
teacher should be ready to accept responses 
that are at: variance with her expectations, 
for no two groups of children will lan the 
same way, and there are :.any good methods 
of planning a story. 

Dramatic development is a growth. It 
moves slowly because it is a thing of spirit 
expressed from within. Characters must be 
built up one at a time. They must be made 
mentally vivid by the child’s own experience 
and physically real by absolute honesty of 
action. 

Parts should never be memorized when 
the purpose in dramatics is creation. The 
lack of fear about forgetting makes for ease 
and poise. Children are led to feel that 
what is being said or done does not matter, 
so long as it is what might have been said 
or done by the people whom they are pre- 
tending to be. 

Teachers shou'd not let a performance 
go by without criticism. The actors may tell 
what they did well, what they forgot, then 
what they think they might have done bet- 
ter. This can be followed by criticisms from 
the rest of the class. 

Values to Child and Teacher 


Wholesome dramatics satisfy the child’s 
longing to act and express himself. They 
develop the mind, arouse a desire to read, 
enrich him in grace and poise, and do some- 
thing salutary to his character. 

To the teacher of kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, creative dramatics are valuable 
for the insight they give her of the relative 
value of the stories she has told the group 
and also of the tastes, social opportunities, 
cultural background, and special abilities of 
the children, 

To the teacher of the upper grades they 
serve aS a measuring rod of her ability to 
arouse interest in the social studies, of the 
value of excursions and reading matter, for 
children’s interests are revealed in their play 
when it is free and spontaneous. She can ob- 
serve, also, which are leaders and organizers, 
which prefer to take direction, which are 
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good workmen, which are restless and irre- 
sponsible, and which can make excellent 
plans but they are too shy to carry them out. 
Knowing these characteristics, the teacher 
can help them to find their proper places in 
the school organization. 

The great value of dramatics lies in the 
fact that it offers so many avenues for cre- 


ative expression. All manner of industrial 
and artistic processes are required for its 
complete realization. It can be employed to 
advantage for all ages and grades and cor- 
related with almost any subject. 


Genevieve Swan is Sixth Grade Teacher in 
Wilson School, Rockville Center, New York. 


A Functioning Alumni Association 


Edmund Northrup Moot 


HE SPECIALIST who deals with extra- 


curricular activities, school clubs and 
related school organizations, seldom men- 
tions the alumni association in relation to 
the regular school programs. Colleges often 
think of alumni as a rather indefinite, liquor- 
drinking, whoopee-making aggregation who 
return to social functions of their alma mater 
to indulge in activities which were frowned 
upon when they were undergraduates. Sec- 
ondary schoo's contact their alumni largely 
at dances or other social functions, seldom 
realizing their value except in the light of 
the glory they may have achieved while 
undergraduates 

An alumni club, seriously conceived, 
wisely administered, and dedicated to ser- 
vice, may possibly assume an important po- 
sition in relation to any secondary school. 
There are several evidences of the fact that 
alumni, either organized or non-organized, 
are able to wie!d tremendous influence on a 
school, particularly on its extra-curricular 
activities. 

The question of responsibility and indi- 
vidual pride in the high school from which 
they are graduates, has caused the Sharon 
Springs (N. Y.) Central School Alumni As- 
sociation to outline the following program 
for a basis of future achievement: 


1. The officers (Pres., Vice-Pres., Sec., 
and Treas.) must have received a diploma 
from the regular four year high school. 

2. Membership is open to a'l who re- 
ceived preliminary certificates and spent one- 
half year or more in regular attendance in 
the high school. 

3. Each annual dinner meeting shall be 
held on the night following each annual 
graduation and immediately preceding the 
senior hop. Location for the annual ban- 
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quet shall be determined by the dinner com- 
mittee appointed by the president of the 
previous year. 

4. Every member of each graduating 
class will be especially invited as an hon- 
ored guest without any financial obligation 
on the year of their official graduation. 

5. A short initiatory ceremony (as pre- 
scribed in by-laws section X) shall be given 
by the President and staff to induct new 
graduates into alumni association as per- 
manent members. 

6. The following committees are to be 
appointed each year by the newly elected 
president, to function during the year fol- 
lowing each annual dinner. 

(a) School History Committee 

Functions of this committee shall be: 

1. Keep and maintain a consistent rec- 
ord of all secondary and elementary 
education in that community. 

2. Keep properly catalogued and pro- 
vide storage or display place in the 
high school building for trophies, 
picture collections and records of 
achievement of prominent clubs, 
teams, associations and groups. 

3. By means of a bi-annual news let- 
ter to all alumni, make known new 
events in the history of its members, 

4. Make known to present under- 
graduates the success achieved by 
notable alumni. 

(b) Higher Education Committee 

1. Make names of alumni known to 
undergraduates who may assist 
them in their plans for higher ed- 
ucation. 

2. Set aside banquet surplus fund for 
scholarships or financial assistance 
to worthy students—this fund to 
(Continued on Page 30) 








First Hand Information 
A One-Act Play 


John A. Barnett 


Time—Almost any club morning. 
Place—Central Junior High School 
SCENE I—PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 

Mr. Pointer, Principal, is seated at desk 
busy with papers. His office clerk is using 
telephone, reporting the previous day’s ab- 
sence to attendance officer. Red-haired twin 
boy and girl, evidently new, enter office. 

BOY. Excuse us, please, we are new here 
and want to register. 

CLERK. Just step over to Mr. Pointer’s 
desk, please. 

MR. POINTER. All right, what can I do 
for you? 

BOY. We have just moved here and we 
want to enter this high school. (Offers report 


cards, ) 
MR. POINTER (looks over cards and 
smiles). I see you came from ............. I used 


to live there too. That’s a mighty fine town 
I think. Is your father employed here now? 

BOY. Yes, sir, he’s to be with Stude- 
bakers. 

MR. POINTER. Well, I’ll have you both 
go into sponsor room 12, here. It is near the 
office and you’ll both be on the same floor 
for your lockers. My clerk will have some 
one show you to the room. (Turns to clerk) 
Will you please take care of these new pu- 
pils as soon as convenient? 

CLERK. Yes, Mr. Pointer. (Steps to door, 
calls a patrol boy who happens to be pass- 


ing.) 
MR. POINTER. This happens to be our 
club morning. Did you have clubs in .......... ? 


BOY. No sir, we didn’t. What are they like? 

MR. POINTER. Well, you can probably 
get a better idea if you just spend your first 
morning looking in on several of them. Af- 
ter you go to your sponsor room and get ev- 
erything arranged there, this patrol boy can 
take you around and show you some of the 
clubs in which you might be interested. He 
can explain our club program to you as you 
go. 

BOY and GIRL. Thanks very much. 

PATROL BOY. This room will be very 
easy to find. Miss Rooney will be your 
sponsor. I’m sure you will like her. She 


teaches Occupations, but she’s nice anyhow. 
My name is Robert Jones, and I’m in the 
9B grade. What is your name? 

BOY. Mine is Donald McAllister, and 
this is my sister Joan. We are in the 9B too, 
isn’t that nice? 

PATROL BOY. (Looks at girl shyly). Pll 
say it’s nice. We'll be glad to have you and I’m 
delighted to have this opportunity to make 
your acquaintance and show you around. 

(Exit) 

Note—While the first scene is being given 
the second scene is made ready to come out 
in front of curtain as soon as it closes. Then 
scene III is set back of curtain while scene 
II takes place. The entire play is so con- 
structed that this same plan may be used 
throughout, thus saving a great deal of time. 

SCENE II 
(Enter patrol boy with his two guests in 
front of curtain.) 


GIRL. I’m beginning to like it already. 
We never had clubs in ............ , in the school 
we attended. 


PATROL BOY. I’m sure you'll like it here. 
Why it’s terribly hard to get rid of the 9A’s 
after they go on over to the Central Senior 
building, across the bridge. They keep com- 
ing back all the time. Of course, some of 
them have reasons for coming back. (Looks 
at girl, both laugh.) 

GIRL. That sounds like tap-dancing. I 
just love that. 

PATROL BOY. It is tap-dancing. Miss 
Fortin, our girls’ gym teacher, has charge of 
this club. Miss Geyer, the auditorium teach- 
er helps by taking those girls who are inter- 
ested in clog dancing and gives them separ- 
ate work. Let’s watch them a minute. 

Tap dancers come out in front and do about 
two minutes of dancing. Then another group 
of girls do a clog dance. 

BOY. That’s sure swell, and a lot of pret- 
ty girls too. Who was that good-looking one 
on the end who did not dance? 

PATROL BOY. That was Miss Fortin. 

BOY. Oh, pardon me, my mistake. 

PATROL BOY. Well, we must be moving 
along. We'll go to the Harmonica club next. 
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Miss Scott is in charge of that. It is mostly 
boys but they like the club and their spon- 
sor. They sure get a lot of music out of those 
little wind boxes. 

(Exit) 


SCENE III 

Curtain opens as soon as trio is off stage, 
showing the Harmonica club members group- 
ed around the piano, each with harmonica 
ready to play. Trio enters. 

PATROL BOY. Miss Scott, this is Donald 
McAllister and his twin sister Joan. They 
are just entering school here and wanted to 
look around a bit. We won’t be but a minute 
since we want to visit several clubs. Go 
right on and don’t mind us. 

\‘iss Scott. Well, we certainly are glad to 
welcome you. Boys, let’s play our very best 
for them. Ready— play— 

(After selection the trio claps and thanks 
Harmonica club. Exit.) 
SCENE IV 

Curtain is drawn, trio enters in front. 

PATROL BOY. Say, would you like to 
see a real newspaper room? We have a 
fine example of one. Our Journalism club 
gets out our fine school paper. Miss Miller 
is sponsor. Here she comes now. Miss 
Miller, I want you to meet two new pupils 
who are just entering from ............. Donald 
McAllister and his twin sister, Joan. They 
are both in the 9B and have been assigned 
to Miss Rooney’s room. We are looking in 
on several clubs this morning and they 
wanted to see a real newspaper staff in ac- 
tion. 

MISS MILLER. Well, I’m certainly glad 
to meet you. I hope you'll like our school. 


_Are you acquainted with club work? 


BOY. No, we are not, for we never had 
such in the school from which we came. I’m 
sure we're going to like it though if what 
we have seen is a good example. 

MISS MILLER. Let’s go in and see if my 
reporters have all reported yet. Some of 
them are out on special assignments now, 
but you can get an idea from what is going 
on. 
Curtain opens and discloses all the bus- 
iness of a newspaper office. City editor giv- 
ing orders, typewriters clicking cub report- 
ers looking over exchange papers, etc., etc. 

MISS MILLER. Here’s a good local article. 
These two people are entering our school. 

PATROL BOY. You'll have to wait. We 
are on a tour of inspection and do not have 
time for any inquiring reporters just now. 
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Reporters go back to places and office re- 
sumes former aspect, just as some one rush- 
es in and begins to tell about a “scoop!” 

REPORTER. Did you hear about Miss 
Rooney? She eloped with some guy last 
night and has not been seen nor heard of 
since. I saw some dark, tall, and handsome, 
hanging around her room last evening just 
as school closed but I had not idea it would 
come to this. 

BOY. Miss Rooney, why I thought you 
said that was the sponsor to whom we were 
assigned. 

PATROL BOY. She is, but you see she 
was not there this morning, and I forgot to 
tell you that was a substitute teacher in her 
room when we went in. Well, I guess they 
don’t need us here any longer since they are 
more interested in this scoop. 

(Exit. Curtain.) 


SCENE V 

Enter trio in front of curtain. 

BOY. I thought I heard an orchestra or 
band somewhere. 

PATROL BOY. You did. Mr. Huffaker 
directs it. Here he comes now. (Introductions 
as before.) 

MR. HUFFAKER. Yes sir, and we're glad 
to have you. Do you play any instruments? 

BOY. Well, I play an English horn some. 
They didn’t have any English horn in our 
high school so I thought I’d like to learn it 
and Joan just started to play the oboe. 

MR. HUFFAKER. We sure can use both 
of you to good advantage in our orchestra. I 
wish you’d bring your instruments in and 
come to my rocm as soon as convenient. I 
want to hear you. I think my “gang” is 
tuned up now, so I'll be going. (Evzits, goes 
to pit and directs orchestra, which has been 
seated all during the performance. Trio 
stands at side of stage listening and com- 
menting as music is played.) 

Curtain closes on Scene V, and trio comes 
to front of stage. 


SCENE VI 

PATROL BOY. There is just one more 
club now that we shall have time to visit. It 
is the Nursing club, sponsored by Miss Smith 
and Miss Cannon, our school nurse. 

Curtain opens showing nursing club, mem- 
bers taking temperatures, making beds, etc. 
Also some first aid bandaging. Bell is heard 
off stage. 

PATROL BOY. That’s the bell for classes 
now so we'll have to go. 

Trio steps forward and curtain closes. 
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GIRL. We sure did enjoy that very much. 
I hardly know what club Ill join. I like 
them all. Are these six all you have? 

PATROL BOY. Oh no, we have about 
thirty-five altogether. I'll tell you about 
them before next Thursday if you want me to. 

GIRL. Yes, we certainly would like for 
you to explain them, Mr. ............. 

PATROL BOY. Just call me Bob, don’t be 
so formal. 

GIRL. Thanks very much. Bob. 

MR. POINTER (enters). Did you enjoy 
your tour of inspection? 

BOY. Yes, and thank you very much. We 
hardly know which to join, we like them all 
so much. 

MR. POINTER. Well, you'll have a week 
to decide. It is time for classes now. Bob 
can show you to your first class and then 
help you decide later about the clubs. Your 
sponsor will be glad to help you too. 

PATROL BOY. Yes, if she comes back 
from her elopement. 

(Curtain) 

Note—All sponsor parts and principal’s 
part were impersonated by pupils. The stage 
properties are few and simple. The main 
thing is to have each scene set so there will 
be no waiting between scenes. The whole 
program is flexible in that any club activity 
might be substituted at any place. The time 
of presentation as given here was exactly 
thirty minutes. 





AN INEXPENSIVE HANDBOOK FOR THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 15) 


with certain phases of school life which they 
would not have received in any other way. 

Other values include: unity and uni- 
formity of regulations; the carrying over to 
future years, of impressions made on the 
younger pupils, thus reducing the difficulty of 
discipline and unification of school spirit 
within the student body.. The council mem- 
bers and committees desérve mention as be- 
ing the most directly benefited by this ex- 
perience and training. 

Schools that are not fortunate enough 
to own a rotary type of stencil duplicator 
can easily produce a similar handbook by 
the use of a gelatine duplicator, either ro- 
tary or flat type, at even less cost. In this 
case, if a large number of copies are to be 
printed, at least two master copies would be 
required to produce clear impressions. One 
duplicator carbon sheet costs in the neigh- 


borhood of ten cents and will make five 
or more master copies. Each master copy 
will print from 100 to 175 clear impressions. 
Colored inks may be used to add to the at- 
tractiveness of the booklet. It may be fur- 
ther noted, however, that duplicated material 
will fade while mimeographed impressions 
are permanent. 

In conclusion, the above experience 
would tend to support the contention, that 
a simple, inexpensive, attractive, and useful 
handbook, may be produced in a high school 
of small enrollment and with limited equip- 
ment. 


E. P. Van Auken is Superintendent of Schools, 
Cortland, Chio. 





A FUNCTIONING ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from Page 27) 


be expended after consulting the 
principal of the school. 
(c) Social committee 
1. This committee shall attempt by 
whatever means possible to co-op- 
erate in assisting the regular school 
social functions. 

7. The entire faculty and Board of Ed- 
ucation shall be invited to attend the annual 
dinner each year. The superintendent and 
principal shall be invited to present whatever 
suggestions they may desire before the alum- 
ni group in order to insure closer co-opera- 
tion between the school and the alumni group. 

8. The alumni shall set aside a sum of 
money each year as prizes to promote higher 
scholarship in the regular school. 

Every school man realizes the tremendous 
influence of alumni of any school. When 
a group, on its own initiative, develops a 
program as far reaching as the foregoing 
ideals, its purpose has a healthy influence on 
all curricular and extra-curricular activities. 
It is proving so in this school. 


Edmund Northrup Moot is Principal of Sharon 
Springs Central School, Sharon Springs, New 
York, 
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manent Excellent value. Satisfaction guaran- 
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News, Notes, and Comments 
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The National Conference on Student 
Participation in School Administration was 
held as a luncheon ,conference at the Edel- 
weiss Cafe, Denver, Colorado, during the 
1935 meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation, July 4. 

One hundred and seventy-five superin- 
tendents, principals, counselors, and teachers 
attended the luncheon, and about forty others 
who had attended other luncheons came in 
for the program. 

Since the president, William K. Gillespie, 
Principal, Senior High School, Newark, Del- 
aware, was unable to be present, the meet- 
ing was ably presided over by the national 
secretary, Miss Adeline M. Smith of the 
Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, [linois. 

A. E. Corfman, . Superintendent of 
Schools, Brush, Colorado, gave an excellent 
address on “Present Day Practices in Stu- 
dent Government Organizations.” 

Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, and former pres- 
ident of the N.E.A., spoke on “The History of 
Student Government.” Mr. Sutton gave 
some very interesting personal reminiscences 
which illustrated how little sympathy and 
appreciation the laymen had for student par- 
ticipation when the movement first started. 
He expressed the opinion that a school with- 
out participation does not fully educate and 
lauded the teachers who take advantage of 
the opportunities for student participation in 
order to assist their pupils to richer develop- 
ment. 

Cameron Beck, Director of the New York 
Stock Exchange, New York, gave an enter- 
taining and illuminating discussion of “My 
Impressions of Students and Their Activi- 
ties.” Mr. Beck plead for the making of 
greater effort to know the individual pupil 
in order to develop him as an individual. 
He emphasized the characteristics which the 
business world expects schools to inculcate 
in their pupils; namely, truthfulness, depend- 
ability, willingness to work, and desire to 
improve one’s abilities. 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I., and President, Department 
of Superintendence, National Education As- 
sociation, gave an earnest plea for more at- 
tention to the problem of student participa- 
tion. 
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The next annual conference of Student 
Participation in School Administration will 
be held during the meeting of the National 
Education Association next summer. 

Clark H. Spitler, Assistant Principal of 
East High School, Denver, Colorado, was 
elected president and Miss Adeline M. Smith 
was reelected secretary for the coming year. 


The twenty-first National Recreation 
Congress, sponsored by the National Recrea- 
tion Association, will be held in Chicago, 
September 30th to October 4th, 1935 at the 
Sherman Hotel. Dr. John H. Finley, assoc- 
iate editor of the The New York Times and 
formerly Commissioner of Education of New 
York State, will preside. 

Besides a full program of addresses and 
discussion meetings the Congress will offer 
the consultation service of specialists in 
music, drama, crafts, games, athletics, social 
recreation, park recreation, school play ac- 
tivities and other leisure interests. 

For further information address T. E. 
Rivers, Secretary, National Recreation Con- 
gress, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“A Bib‘iography of Elementary School 
Life Activities” in the May number of School 
Activities was the work of F. C. Borgeson of 
New York City. 


ADA MOHN-LANDIS CONTEST 

Each year the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union offers cash prizes, 
donated by Mrs. Ada Mohn Landis, for man- 
uscripts suitable to include in the collections 
of recitations prepared for use in competi- 
tions which the organization sponsors. 

In 1934, prizes were offered for STORIES; 
then, with a view to securing variety in pro- 
grams, the 1935 competition, which closed 
March 30, 1935, offered prizes for two types 
of writing—Orations and Verse. The 1936 
contest is to be one of orations and decla- 
mations. 2 

Announcements giving rules for the 1936 
contest will be mailed to all persons who 
send stamp with request to W.C.T.U. Pub- 
lishing House, Evanston, Illinois. 


“The Surveyor” is fittingly the name of 
the school paper of the George Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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‘Have You Read These’. 


By the Editor 
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“Only Suckers Read These Ads,” would 
make a mighty valuable and intensely inter- 
esting theme for several home room, club, 
or assembly programs. Such an emphasis 
should warn the pupil (as well as his par- 
ents) to beware of the unemployment racke- 
teer—the one who promises you a job after 
you complete his course (which you PAY 
for) or the swindler who will “give you the 
job if you put up a bond,” and others. 
“Fleecing the Unemployed,” by E. Jerome 
Ellison and Frank W. Brock, Readers Digest, 
July, 1935, will provide you with material 
with which to begin your anti-gyp lessons. 
Additional material may easily be found in 
the advertising pages and columns of many 
current newspapers and magazines. 


After you have read Bryan’s article re- 
ferred to immediately above turn over and 
see what W. J. B. Cormany discovered in his 
investigation of the relation of athletic par- 
ticipation to scholastic achi¢vement. The 
title of his article is, “High School Athletics 
and Scholarship Measured on Achievement 
Tests.” . 


Is physical education a nightmare? Un- 
doubtedly, to more than a few students. 
Why? Because of the students’ fear? Part- 
ially. Because of the gym teacher’s “hard- 
boiled” methods and especially his or her at- 
titude toward this student-fear? Consider- 
ably. Whose fault is it that the gymnasium 
has come to be called the “accident center 
of the school”? And what can be done about 
it? Let Garry Cleveland Myers tell you 
about it in “Misfits in the Gym.” You will 
find this interesting article in the Journal 
of Education for June 3, 1935. 


The proper and successful selection of 
youthful heroes, heroine, and villains for 
high school plays will soon again be worry- 
ing the coach of dramatics. A timely article, 
“Casting the Junior High School Play,” by 
Elizabeth Kohl Draper, may be found in The 
High School Teacher for June, 1935. It re- 
flects the experiences, opinions, and contri- 
,butions of 103 coaches of junior high school 
dramatics. 
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Shall the teacher swear or not swear? 
This question has been receiving consider- 
able attention during the past year or so. 
In fact, one-third of the states have recently 
enacted laws which require public school 
teachers to take an oath of allegiance. If 
you should like to know a bit of the history 
of this “movement” and the arguments for 
and against such swearing, turn to Ward W. 
Keesecker’s article in the June, 1935, number 
of School Life. . 

“Women are efficient political debunk- 
ers,” says Louis McHenry Howe, Head Sec- 
retary to President Roosevelt, in an attrac- 
tive article, “Women’s Ways in Politics,” in 
the June, 1935, number of The Woman’s 
Home Companion. “Fine,” say we, “then 
more power to them.” Your school is sup- 
posedly training politically interested citi- 
zens. Then make this fine article available 
to both boys and girls, all of whom are po- 
tential citizens, voters, and politicians. 


” 


“Tattletale,” “Sneak,” “Stool Pigeon,” 
and similar expressions have probably been 
hurled at your traffic police and other dis- 
ciplinary officers by their schoolmates. And 
this has benefitted your system and your 
school not one bit; perhaps, it may have de- 
moralized them, even. Student resentment 
is not desirable, of course; but is it avoidable? 
Roy C. Bryan, in the June, 1935, number of 
The School Review, describes one sensible 
way of avoiding much of .this trouble. He 
also gives in his article, “Should Pupils Take 
Part in Maintaining Good Discipline?” a 
brief summary of the practices he found in 
159 high schools. 


If, (1) you are still willing to listen and 
learn about “transfer of training;”’ or (2) if 
the expression “Educational Pseudo-Science” 
irritates or pleases you; or (3) if you want 
to see a very complete bibliography of the 
studies made in the interest of shedding light 
on this all-important educational concern, 
read Pedro T. Orata’s careful, scholarly, and 
well-documented article, “Transfer of Train- 
ing and Educational Pseudo-Science,” in the 
May, 1935, number of The Mathematics 
Teacher. 
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School Clubs { 


“we 


A wise English schoolmaster with years 
of experience behind him has this to say of 
education: “A master in the art of living 
draws no sharp distinction between his work 
and his play, his labor and his leisure, his 
mind and his body, his education and his 
recreation. He hardly knows which is which. 
He simply pursues his vision of excellence 
through whatever he is doing and leaves 
others to determine whether he is working 
or playing. To himself he always seems to 
be doing both. Enough for him that he does 
it well.” (1) 

This comment may well serve as “text” 
for the department which opens with this 
issue of the School Activities magazine. We 
shall present from time to time reports of the 
activities of school clubs in various parts of 
the country and at different levels of the 
school system. I suspect—and hope—that 
some readers in scanning descriptions of 
clubs presented in this column may say, 
“Why, I’m doing that in my English class 
(or mathemathics, or shop, or Latin). That’s 
just good, live teaching.” God bless you, 
brother; keep it up! Undoubtedly there are 
classes where the work is so closely related 
to pupil interests and where pupils are given 
so large a share in planning activities that 
the class differs little from a successful club. 

This fact does not in the least disturb 
the present writer. I hope it may not be an 
occasion of uneasiness to readers of the de- 
partment. Curricular or extra-curricular? 
Frequently it may happen that nobody knows 
and I for one don’t care. The really impor- 
tant question is, “Has the situation been pro- 
vided by the school in which vital learning 
is taking place with a maximum opportunity 
for pupil initiative in planning, organizing, 
and carrying out of activities?” In class or 
club the most successful teacher is the one 
who is able to stay in the background as 
guide and counsellor to a group of enthusi- 
astic and resourceful pupils intent on carry- 
ing out a project of importance to them. 
The boundary line between curricular and 
extra-curricular is at best a hazy one and no 
one interested in functional education should 


i) L. Cc. Jacks, EDUCATION THROUGH 
RECREATION. P. 1. Harpers: New York, 1932. 
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be sorry to see it entirely disappear. Erec- 
ting fences to divide separate fields is not a 
matter of importance. It is important to 
know what kind of seed was sown and how 
well the soil was prepared to receive it. 


“A Record-Making Club” 

During the school year 1933-1934, one 
of the seventh grade social studies classes in 
Drum Hill Junior High School became inter- 
ested in communication and formed a club 
with the name which appears above. 

Each club period was given over to some 
particular form of communication. We made 
notched sticks, quipus, pictures on rocks, 
clay tablets, and Indian records. These in- 
terests were carried over into the art classes: 
and Indian rugs, bowls, masks, and totem 
poles, as well as birch bark messages, occu- 
pied the art classes at least a month. 

Then came the climax of the interest— 
books! They were studied historically at 
first. Some of the club had seen the wonder- 
ful collection of illuminated books loaned to 
to Public Library in New York by J. P. Mor- 
gan. Books with attached case covers were 
made. End sheets were marbled and illum- 
inated letters made. One set of linoleum 
block tools was purchased so that block 
prints might be made. One octavo sewed 
book was constructed. This was presented 
to the school to be used as a scrap book. 

What did the first book look like? How 
did the Greeks know about Odysseus and 
Achilles? Why were “living books” not sat- 
isfactory? Can we get along today with only 
printed books, no living interpreters? What 
were aids to memory? How has man made 
records from the earliest times? Who used 
each method? How did records change as 
man became more civilized? What ideographs 
are in use today? What change in materials 
did this change in form of records make nec- 


essary? What was the form of the first 
books? What is meant*hy codex? Who pre- 
pared writing for first ‘books? How long 


would it take to make ome? Were they ex- 
pensive? How are books made now? Who 
was the man who first carried out the idea 
of movab'e type? Why do we buy newspa- 
pers? Why get the local as well as the New 
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York editions? What processes are neces- 
sary in order to make a school paper? 

These and kindred questions opened up 
new fields. With lively seventh graders so 
many interests were discovered that it was 
impossible to follow all the leads presented. 

(This report was contributed by Annie 
C. Slawson, teacher in Peekskill Union Jun- 
ior High School, Peekskill, New York.) 


“A Hi-Y Service Club” 


The Hi-Y Club of Stillwater (Minnesota)» 


High School is organized as a service club. 
Its field is the entire high school community. 
A part of its work is to sponsor such projects 
as Christmas baskets and similar undertak- 
ings, which in most communities are left to 
the Lions Ciub, Kiwanis Club, or other out- 
of-school groups. 

This Hi-Y Service Club holds a luncheon 
meeting much as do other service clubs, and 
its members are often invited to visit meet- 
ings of the city service clubs. With its high 
ethical purpose, the club is ideal for the work 
it does. 

The boys of this club have membership 
cards, publish a code of ethics, and promote 
the ideal of service to school and community. 

(J. O. Johnson, Principal, Stillwater High 
School, Stillwater, Minnesota.) 


“The Olympians” 

Latin was neither a “dead language” nor 
a “dead subject” to the advanced third and 
fourth year students of Muskegon Senior High 
School who in June completed a year’s study 
of Virgil’s Aeneid. Presided over by Jupi- 
ter with the teacher acting as Cybele, the 
Olympians were composed of famous Roman 
gods and goddesses who reputedly assembled 
at the home of the ancient gods atop Mt. 
Olympus. Each student in the advanced class 
was a member of the club which met during 
the regular class period once every two 
weeks. At the first meeting each student 
presented an autobiographical sketch of the 
divinity he or she had selected and when the 
pupil had finished, other members attempted 
to guess what god had been represented. 

The highlight of the year was the pre- 
sentation of a Latin play at a general assem- 
bly. “The Tragedy of Olympus,” or “It’s 
Papa Who Pays,” was given in English. The 
bond which tied it to the study of Latin was 
the use of Roman divinities as chief charac- 
ters, and the utilization of implements of 
ancient times as properties (nectar and am- 


brosia, chariots, etc.). The dialogue was 
strikingly modern in contrast to the anti- 
quated costumes and properties. The plot 
dealt with Jupiter’s embarrassment at find- 
ing that he had. been “cleaned out’’ by the de- 
pression and with his resulting efforts to turn 
into hard cash his only remaining asset, th> 
earth. All work from writing to makeup 
was done by the students. 

Other projects undertaken included a 
study of Greek philosophy, a Latin exhibit 
which was viewed by the entire school, and 
preparation of term topics suggested by the 
Aeneid and read orally by the students dur- 
ing class the last two weeks of school. The 
purpose underlying the club was to ‘ink 
Latin up with the students’ everyday life 
and to demonstrate that Latin, as a language, 
lives as vividly in 1935 as centuries ago. 

(Muskegon. Senior High School, Muske- 
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gon, Michigan. George A. Manning, Princi- 
pal.) 
“A Typewriting Club” 

At Clifton Heights High School, Pennsyl- 
vania, a rather unusual Typewriting Club 
was formed. It copied none of the drills and 
tests of the everyday class, but devoted its 
time to making pictures, designs, borders, 
silhouettes, Christmas booklets, book mark- 
ers, dance floaters, dance programs, place 
cards, and tickets. These are made with the 
typewriter, using capital “X” or other ap- 
propriate letters. At first copies were made 
from plates, but later all were able to create 
patterns of their own. One boy was particu- 
larly clever in making motion picture ac- 
tresses; another “specialized” in birds; an- 
other favored beautiful women; and the most 
popular subject seemed to be dogs, ranging 
from long nosed scotties to bull dogs and 
poodles. Pupils enjoy this kind of work and 
although it may not develop champion typ- 
ists, it does develop concentration, good 
touch, creative thinking, pride and joy in 
work. 

(Miss D. Graham is teacher and sponsor 
of this interesting club at Clifton Heights, 
Pennsylvania. ) 


“A Song Leaders’ Club” 

This club has to its credit three new 
school songs and sponsored a song title con- 
test. Another project of the current year 
was a song book of all Simmons schools songs 
which members of the club compiled. The 
planning and making of costumes for the 
song leaders was another important activity 
of the club. Throughout the school year the 
song leaders sponsored assembly programs 
and contributed to the enjoyment of school 
parties. Through the activities of the Song 
Leaders’ Club, Simmons School can always 
count on having someone on hand to lead 
group singing. 

(Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. William T. Gruhn, Principa!.) 


“A Boys’ Cooking Club” 

When you want the club director’s hair 
to turn pure white in one day, just permit 
the boys of your school to apply for member- 
ship in a Boys’ Cooking Club. Junior High 
School Number Four, Trenton, New Jersey, 
has two cooking rooms and two cooking 
teachers. Each room will accommodate twen- 
ty-four cooks. For the past nine years, the 
annual number of applicants for member- 
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ship in the Boys’ Cooking Club has been no 
less than four hundred fifty boys. Results— 
at least four hundred two disapppointed boys 
each year, and no boy permitted to belong 
to the club more than one year. 

The youthful chefs learn to make hot 
biscuits, candy, pie, cake, and tarts. They 
cook bacon and eggs, bake or fry potatoes, 
prepare cocoa. No dainty salads or spinach 
and carrots on their diet lists!) Dame Rumor 
says that the club is popular because the 
boys are permitted to eat what they cook. 

(This report was contributed by Isabel 
Hill, Junior High School Number Four, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey.) 


Readers of this magazine are invited to 
submit reports of successful clubs, especially 
those with distinctive or unusual features. 
Problems incidental to the organization and 
supervision of c!ubs will receive careful con- 
sideration. Criticisms of the department and 
suggestions for its improvement will also be 
welcome. 


Debate Material 
Socialization of Medicine 


and 
Cotton Acreage Control 


This .year the Mid-West Debate Bureau is 
offering four complete debate services upon 
the two leading high school debate questions. 
These four services are: 

1. DEBATE HANDBOOK—A complete hand- 
book for the use of the student. Includes 
seven parts. Strategy—25 pages of the most 
complete strategy we have ever published; 
Lesson Series—including maps, and lessons 
important to the question; Bibliography— 
Complete in every way; Affirmative and Neg- 
ative briefs, and almost 100 pages of rebut- 
tal-materials. 

2. Set of Sample Speeches—Complete in ev- 
ery way. 

3. Debaters Workbook—A valuable note book 
for the individual use of debaters. 

4. DEBATE REVIEW—A monthly publica- 
tion on the debate subjects from October to 
March, 

Price List on Material for Both Subjects 
DEBATE HANDBOOK 00. $2.50 
SET OF SAMPLE SPEECHES 
DEBATERS WORKBOOK 
DEBATE REVIEW uu... ccccccccecccceeee ee $2.00 


Mid-West Debate Bureau 


HAROLD E. GIBSON, Director 
511 North Fayette St. Jacksonville, Illir ois 
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. A HIGHER TEMPERATURE 
Mary S. Criss 


“The thermometer’s done fell up from 
zero” will accurately indicate the rise in 
mercury at your high school when you try 
this one. Due to the fact that the thermome- 
ters are to be pine boards some five feet in 
length and the mercury only represented by a 
streak of red paint, your school temperature 
will reach a new high. 

Back of three thermometers—labeled 
“Senior,” “Junior” and “Sophomore” and 
hung in the lower hall of the main building 
—can be a success story for your years ac- 
tivities. In one high school, tickets had not 
been a successful proposition. It seemed 
that school spirit was lagging somewhere in 
memories of the past summer vacation. Then 
some one woke up and here is what they did: 

Five hundred ticket sales was the goal 
set. At the end of the campaign the excite- 
ment was wild for the thermometers in that 
school registered a total of 1041 sales. It all 
began when the “High Times” staff gave an 
original play in assembly. This set forth the 
desirability of having a subscription to the 
school paper, but also provided enthusiasm 
for the activity ticket in all its possibilities. 
Pledges for activity tickets, explaining the 
three plans of payment, were handed out at 
the end of the assembly. They were to be 
signed and handed over to the club manager. 

The three plans of payment included: 
Cash Plan, $2.90 paid immediately. The Quar- 
terly Plan, 75 cents to be paid four times 
during the year; The Weekly Plan, 25 cents 
down and 10 cents a week until the amount 
was paid. The home room representative 
collected the money; it was later turned into 
the club manager. The ticket was punched 
at each payment. The punching finally made 
a. berder around the ticket. Each week, if 
the student had paid, he was given his week- 
ly activity ticket. It was printed on different 
paper each time with some variety in design: 
usually it had a small cut of the building, but 
at Christmas time it said “Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year.” The tickets were 
printed in the school print shop and a space 





was left for the writing of the individual’s 
name. 

The second semester ticket which sold 
for $1.45 cash included the following $3.20 
value. Concerts by the band, the glee club, 
and the orchestra; Senior play; High Times; 
debates; athletic carnival; High School Day; 
two lectures; two concerts; and one basket- 
ball game. The money from the sale of the 
tickets was divided among the groups ac- 
cording to estimated needs. 

It was fun to watch the rising thermom- 
eters! Every day the mercury mounted and 
every one worked harder to make his class 
register the highest “enthusiasm.” 





NATION’S NIGHT 


Marie Marsh 


Bring the spirit of the Mardi-Gras to 
your high school as a “first nighter” on your 
entertainment calendar. The bazaar ideas 
and the colorful gaiety will attract and amuse 
so many that your school activity “coffers” 
can be filled in one evening. 

In getting ready for your gala event, set 
up booths on the school lawn or along the 
school walk. A number of suggestions for 
booths are offered here. Let each represent 
a different nationality and offer a variety of 
things for sale at a low price. Some of the 
booths may be as follows: Chinese, where 
guests squat on mats and eat chop suey or 
charmagne and drink tea; an old curiosity 
shop where French eclairs are sold; a Ger- 
man tier garden where small toys may be 
bought; a Bohemian art centetr where signs, 
posters, cards, and pictures made by the art 
club are sold; a Brazilian hut where hot nuts 
are dispensed; an Indian wigwam where pop 
corn ba'ls molded like ears of corn and wrap- 
ped with green crepe paper husks are for 
sale; an Eskimo igloo, where Eskimo pies are 
sold; a Mexican hut, where one may purchase 
hot tamales; a Blarney castle, where candy 
kisses are for sale; an Arabian booth where 
a crystal gazer fortells the future; a Hawaiian 
stand, where is offered pineapple juice and 
cocoanut cake; a Coney Island booth, with 
miscellaneous carnival novelties for sale. 
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Don’t forget to have bailoon men and some- 
cone selling singing birds. 

Try carrying the atmosphere through to 
the last detail. Have the sales girls, barkers, 
and entertainers for each booth at the carni- 
val costumed in keeping with the country 
which they represent. At each booth some 
special entertainment at intervals during the 
evening secures the attention of the audience. 
When the crowd gathers, the entertainment 
must cease while the barker shouts out his 
eales talk in real carnival fashion. 

Don’t forget to have publicity for sev- 
eral weeks before the event. Preceding the 
cernival have an assembly program. The 
show can, at that time, be representative of 
some nation as a Russian one-act play with 
Russian dances and music, or it might be en- 
tively Japanese, as long as it is in keeping 
with the idea of Nations’ Night. 

The secret of success will be building up 
the carnival spirit in advance through clever 
posters, newspaper writeups, and the above 
mentioned assembly; after that make the 
evening live up to all expectations. 





TYPEWRITERS IN BANDS! 


Lois M. Hanke 


The typewriter, often regarded by Com- 
mercial students as an instrument of torture, 
can really be a rhythmic addition for a high 
school band. The typewriters added to the 
percussion section of the band give a pre- 
cision that is a noticeable addition to the or- 
ganization, particularly when they follow 
closely the rhythm of the snare drum in mar- 
tial music. 

Typewriter music might be written for 
“On the Mall” by Goldman, where the click 
of the typewriters is especially attractive in 
the trio as accompaniment to the singing and 
whistling parts. In the “Old Frog Pond,” by 
Alford, the typewriters and clarinets can rep- 
resent the crickets in an amazing imitation. 

Have piano students who are excellent 
typists, “play” the typewriters following a 
part similar to ones illustrated here. Work 
out every little detail so that the typewriter 
players act as one. For instance, their shift 
in “On the Mall” should be at the end of ev- 
ery line exactly on the second beat of the last 
measure. Typing teachers will want to send 
all their students into the music department 
to learn how to shift rapidly and rhythmical- 
ly. Only the letters E, K, T, and H are ever 
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used, because from typing experience it ap- 
pears that the middle fingers of both hands 
which fall on the keys E and K act with most 
certainty and act well on strong beats. Then 
the letters T and H as used by the forefingers 
of each hand can be struck nimbly with a 
great deal of speed because of their close- 
ness. Use these keys for rapid eighth note 
rhythms. You will notice there is consis- 
tency in the use of the same keys for defin- 
ite rhythmic patterns. 

Test different qualities of paper to dis- 
cover which will be the best sounding for 
the purpose, and wind it round the roller 
fastening it with labels. 

Typewriter manufacturers have express- 
ed unusual interest in the experiment and a 
number of orchestras have featured type- 
writers during their stage appearances. The 
audience is interested in something. as enter- 
taining and different as typewriter music. 





FLOATS AND FLOUNCES 


M. D. Hudgins 

Do you ever have a school parade or 
perhaps a community parade in which ‘yout 
school is represented? When such a parade 
is in the offing and prizes are given for the 
most beautiful, clever and original float, try 
to enter this one—a sure prize winner. 

Would it surprise you to see a giant of 
a lady, say eleven feet tall wearing a bouf- 
fant skirt with a base diameter of about ten 
feet floating majestically down the street? 
So would it astonish all who watched the 
parade. 

First of all, you must locate a tiny car. 
The bare chasis of a small car of an Austin 
will serve admirably. About it construct a 
framework, almost circular in shape, com- 
pletely circling the body of the car at the 
base and tapering up gradually until, about 
eight feet from the ground the upward laths 
are drawn together and nailed to a backless 
chair. The chair will form the seat in which 
the girl who completes the lovely lady may 
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sit. Do you begin to see it? That beehive 
framework will be a base for a huge skirt. 
The frame is to be constructed about the 
body of the car. Long strips of wood will be 
bent to form an elipse about the car, a foot 
or so from the ground. Bolt these boards to 
the bumpers, front and rear. Nail on up- 
right pieces at convenient intervals.. Bend 
them slightly and draw them somewhat to- 
gether to surround a chair, seat: far enough 
above the top of the car to allow the girl who 
sits there plenty of room for dangling her 
feet. Other horizontal strips of lathing may 
be added to make the hoop skirt firmer. 
The framework should be covered with 
unbleached muslin only allowing a small op- 
ening in the front panel through which the 
driver of the car may peer in guiding the 
machine. Cretonne should be gathered into 
yards and yards of ruffling and sewed on the 
framework in row after row of flouncing. 
The domestic science class will take a 
hand here. For the proportions suggested 
above (8 feet high, base diameter 10 feet) 
about 56 yards of 36 inch cretonne will be 
necessary. Flounces should be_ eighteen 
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Journal of Education 


Name 
Position 
Address 


FOR 60 YEARS 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has been championing the cause of 
BETTER SCHOOLS. Today it enjoys national recognition as 


The Practical Schoolman’s Favorite Forum 


In its pages are discussed the most vital problems of educational purposes 
and procedures. 


Distinctive Features Include: 
THE TEACHER AND THE TIMES— in which the Editor concisely analyzes current 


THE NEWS DIGEST OF EDUCATION—a miniature newspaper of interesting events 
that are making educational history; 
THE ROUND TABLE; THE ALCOVE FOR NEW BOOKS; ALL IN THE 
DAY’S WORK; and MAKERS OF BETTER SCHOOLS. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


By the year, $3.00 (20 issues) 


~~ 60th Anniversary Coupon 


Enclosed is $1, for which send me the ‘nig 14 issues (a $2.10 value). 


inches deep. If the pattern permits, the ma- 
terial may be torn lengthwise. A few yards 
are laid aside for the lady’s blouse and her 
parasol. The rest should be hemmed and 
gathered for flouncing. 

Choose a girl with a_ pretty face and 
strikingly beautiful hair. Her blouse (made 
of the same material as the skirt) shou'd 
have sleeves as widely puffed as it is possible 
to make them: A basque waist will prove 
effective. Any ten cent store will carry par- 
asols for tiny tots. Get one for the lady and 
cover it with cretonne to match the ensemble. 
Even a tiny pancake hat of the same ma- 
terial will add charm. 

Remember that a bit of the cretonne 
must be cut away at the exact spot the peep- 
hole was made. In this way chance of a 
driver’s accident is made almost nil. When 
the 'ady has taken her place on the seat pro- 
vided for her (she’ll need a ladder, maybe a 
ladder and e cross ladder or board thrown 
across to the chair), smoothed her blouse 
down below the line of the skirt, adjusted a 
sash of colored tulle or. cheese cloth in place, 
raised her parasol and put on her prettiest 
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smile, she is ready to make a most tremend- 
ous hit. Do you doubt that she will do it? 

Here’s a tip. She’s likely to be so very, 
very much of a success that if the domestic 
science class will take the skirt apart after 
the parade and make cushions, pillows, hand- 
kerchief-laundry bags “and other’ knick- 
knacks from the material, lots of people will 
be glad to buy them. 





GYM CLASSES! ATTENTION! 
Grace Hyatt 


Are you ‘planning an early fall gym dem- 
onstration? Add this little skit of comic song 
and movement. 

Eight girls in sports outfits to represent 
skiing, hiking, ice hockey, and basketball, 
stand in a semi-circle ready to sing and make 
motions for the following. 

THE SONG—a parody on “The Man on 
the Flying Trapeze.” 

(Substitute your own gym teacher’s name 
and gradirg letters.) 

IST VERSE— : 

There was a young girl in our gym-nas-ium 

Who wanted an “E”—Said Miss Bradley, 
“How*come?” 

She was surely a béauty and really not dumb, 

But she couldn’t obtain such a grade. 

Oh, her father and mother were athletes 

And her brothers and _ sisters quite skilled, 

While she played all the games that Olympus 
could. boast, 

Her days with athletics were filled. 

CHORUS— 

Oh, she learned how to waltz on long wood- 
en skis; 

She went for long hikes beneath boulevard 
trees; 

She played at ice hockey and skinned all her 
knees, 

But her M for an E couldn’t trade. 

2ND VERSE— , 

Her face showed a smile; she never looked 
glum— 

She ran round the track in the gymnasium— 

SE I I TET ID 


COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, 
Beards, Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, 
Tuxedoes, Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for 


home talent shows and masquerade balls. - 


FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 


: Niemann Costume Co. 
Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 
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tion” or “Group” purchase of 
two or more of the above items. 


Over 2,400 high schools pur- 
chased under the I. C. P. unit 
plan during the 1934 school sea- 
son. 


Our 1935-36 unit plan offers to 
these same schools and others, 
many new and improved fea- 
tures. 
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An opportunity for our repre- 
sentative to explain our new 
plan to you will be greatly ap- 
preciated. He will call on you 
on or before October 15th. 
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She went on a diet and stopped chewing gum 

And an S was her next five weeks’ grade. 

Her class work and teamwork were perfect, 

She read Physical Culture, we’re told— 

She attended the basketball series 

And learned how to shoot a sure goal. 

CHORUS— 

Oh, she kept doing better each day by degrees 

Till now she does each new gym stunt that 
she sees. 

She keeps herself busy as any two bees, 

And “E’s” from her card never fade. 





A KITCHEN CABINET ORCHESTRA 


Jane Dee 


If you’ve never tried a Kitchen Cabinet 
Orchestra, here is an answer to your next 
assembly program. You won’t need to search 
hither and yon for violinists and saxaphonists 
for Kazoos are the essential basis in this kind 
of music making. All you need to find is a 
group who can hum a tune. Kazoos, you 
know, are those little instruments which may 
cause nervous prostration when put in the 





hands of a persistent child, for when you 
hum a tender ditty in at one end, it comes 
out the other end sounding like a factory 
imitation of a steam caliope. They cost five 
or ten cents each at the dime store. 

Let each member of the orchestra plan 
and make his own kitchen band instrument. 
Perfect!y grand trombones are made with 
curtain rods, bent according to the lines of 
trombones, with a kazoo fastened to the 
mouthpieces. A flour sifter with a kazoo tied 
to its handle, is twisted as the performer 
hums his tune. An egg beater (kazoo end in 
mouth) is also cranked vigorously as the or- 
chestra plays. A funnel (kazoo in end) 
makes a nice horn. An old fashioned grill 
toaster (kazoo fastened to handle) gives a 
startling effect. The arresting combinations 
which may be achieved with kitchen utensils 
plus kazoos are limitless. 

A “Kitchen Cabinet Band” goes ove 
best as a CLOWN BAND (or the group may 
wear caps and aprons a la chef.) Add humor 
by copying the antics of popular orchestra 
men—your announcer, might acquire the 
tone of Ben Bernie, etc. Please try Tiger 
Rag as one of your selections. The noises 
and effects for this are unlimited. 
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Student Activity Accounting System...... 


© A simple, practical and inexpensive set of forms for the rec- 
ords of the various student activities. 


@ A system that will organize your student activities for you 
without a lot of detailed records yet contains sufficient infor- 


mation for a complete audit at close of the year. 


e Ask for samples and prices. 
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Games for the Group 


Mary D. Hudgins, Department Editor 





A BACK TO SCHOOL PARTY 


Mary Dean 


Enrollment and the opening of classes 
take care of the mechanical features of the 
beginning of school. But in order to foster 
a mental and social oneness, some sort of a 
get-together had better be planned very ear- 
ly in the school year. There will be new 
pupils from other communities. There will 
be a wide variety of interests represented by 
guests present. Better plan for the sort of 
party which will make for a unified feeling 
of friendliness and yet not lean too strongly 
toward one set of recreational iterests. Here 
is an evening’s entertainment which should 
take care of most of those major needs. 

A gymnasium would be an excellent 
place to hold such a party. “Classes” may 
be set up in various parts of the room, far 
enough apart to insure enough privacy for 
game playing and yet, since all games are 
played in the same room, suggesting no 
“clique” or other types of segregation. 

As guests enter the door they are handed 
ENROLLMENT BLANKS. These are to be 
filled out and worn conspicuously during the 
evening. They should be mimeographed on 
plain white cards or on slips of brilliantly 
colored art paper. Questions might run 
something like this: 


A Sam CUE icinncistinistlben sess 
School last attended ............................ 
IID TN odin, cept eecuenaieielomene 
RE remmecren snecse es 
Pet “hate” ............ Nickname ............ 


Such information, so obviously displayed 
will be bound to draw together persons of 
similar interests. It will be bound to pro- 
vide ready subjects for conversation for the 
normally shy. 

As soon as guests have filled out and 
pinned on the blanks obtained at the Regis- 
trar’s desk they are told that they are to en- 
roll in half a dozen subjects. They are told 
to wander about the school building and de- 
cide upon classes in which they prefer to en- 
roll. 

Class rooms may be rigged up something 
like this: 
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A ping-pong table is conspicuously mark- 
ed DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS. CLAS- 
SES IN TENNIS HELD EACH DAY BE- 
TWEEN THE HOURS OF 9 AND 5. COM- 
PETENT INSTRUCTION. (This subject will 
probably prove very popular. “Classes” will 
like be too full to permit everybody to play 
throughout an entire class period. For those 
who wait their turn from the sidelines, best 
provide a small bridge table set up for jack- 
straws, jacks, or almost any game which may 
be left in the middle of a play. Keep ping- 
pong sets brief. Rotate playing frequently. 

A table arranged for bridge is marked 
SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ARTS—ENGIN- 
EERING DEPARTMENT. Nearby is a sign 
post reading: WORKERS ONLY all others 
DETOUR. BRIDGE UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Two card tables are placed together. On 
them is a set of ANAGRAMS. Here the 
placard reads CLASSES WHICH AID THE 
THREE R’S. PLAIN AND FANCY SPELL- 
ING TAUGHT PAINLESSLY. 

Two more card tables stand close to- 
gether. A deck of AUTHORS is placed at 
their center. The blurb reads CLASSES IN 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(Information Concerning Other Men of Let- 
ters Thrown In For Good Measure.) 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMAT- 
ICS is installed by the simple expedient of 
setting up a double table for ROOK. 

If gym equipment is fairly complete, a 
small section of the room containing bars, 
rings, etc., may be labeled DEPARTMENT 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. Here a leader 
will be found useful to direct but not de- 
mand the trend of activities. 

Having selected favored subjects, the 
“pupil” returns to the registrar’s desk and 
classifies in definite groups. Classes shou!d 
not be scheduled for more than fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Rotation of activities, and 
mingling of groups is the chief purpose of 
the party. KEEP MOVING. 

To further break the ice, let the registrar 
present each girl with a bow for her hair 
made from crepe paper. The boys are pre- 
sented skull caps made from the same sub- 
stance. (Skull caps may be made from ten 
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inch strips of paper cut across the bolt. Sew and to wave arms with a flying motion when- SOM 
into a tube, gather together at the top—turn ever the TINY TITMOUSE comes into the DIS’ 
to hide seams and there you are.) story; and finaliy announce the last group to DES 
Just before serving time, let the entire be FEARLESS FRANK THE FLYING But 
group gather in a huge semi circle (push FRIEND to DAMSELS IN DISTRESS, the the | 
back the tables if necessary). The leader whirring of whose motor drown out all other edge 
(standing at the radius center of the arc) di- sounds. The leader then is ready to begin DIS’ 
vides the group into five smaller ones. Each hcr dramatic tale. Ther 
division represents a character or. thing Story adva 
mentioned. Each is given a definite .motion One day the DAMSEL, who by the way BRIC 
and sound to make whenever the person or wasn’t yet in DISTRESS, wandered through thou, 
thing is mentioned. the woods in search of BRIGHT BLOSSOMS. TAR 
Lightness and nonchalance is the leader’s Seeing that her trail led farther and farther the | 
goal here. The stunt should provide both into the woods, the DASTARDLY DESPER- ' 
physical activity and friendly neighborliness. ADO slunk out behind her, hoping that the trem 
First tell one group that it is the DAMSEL DAMSEL might fall into his trap and there- for t 
IN DISTRESS and at the mention of the fore into DISTRESS. And so the DAMSEL, the — 
name it is to say “AH, ME” and either wring not yet in DISTRESS continued to gather How 
or clap its hands according to the context; the BRIGHT BLOSSOMS and wander yet clute 
tell the second that it is a bunch of BRIGHT farther into the woods, while the DASTARD- BLO: 
BLOSSOMS which must smile and nod when- LY DESPERADO smiled in derision. Nobody TRE: 
ever mentioned; instruct the third to act as saw, nobody but a TINY TITMOUSE. But crept 
the DASTARDLY DESPERADO, who says’ the TINY TITMOUSE thought he knew what to gi 
“AH HA” and curls a mustache when re- was to come. Farther and yet farther into ‘“ 
ferred to; and tell a fourth to say “TE-TE” the woods led the trail of BRIGHT BLOS- TITN 
on th 
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SOMS. The DAMSEL, not yet aware of her 
DISTRESS knew not that the DASTARDLY 
DESPERADO followed so close at her heels. 
But the TINY TITMOUSE did. Following 
the trail of BRIGHT BLOSSOMS to the very 
edge of the cliff the DAMSEL, very much in 
DISTRESS, but perceiving it not, turned. 
There was the DASTARDLY DESPERADO, 
advancing step by step, his eye glued to the 
BRIGHT BLOSSOMS. “What shall I do,” 
thought the TINY TITMOUSE, “the DAS- 
TARDLY DESPERADO will most surely take 
the flowers of the DAMSEL IN DISTRESS. 

The bouquet of BRIGHT BLOSSOMS 
trembled with the DAMSEL IN DISTRESS, 
for they knew that they were the object of 
the DASTARDLY DESPERADO’S yearning. 
How were they to be protected from his 
clutching fingers? “Oh, save my BRIGHT 
BLOSSOMS,” cried the DAMSEL IN DIS- 
TRESS while the DASTARDLY DESPERADO 
crept nearer, his clutching fingers extended 
to grasp the BRIGHT BLOSSOMS. 

“What shall I do?” moaned the TINY 


‘TITMOUSE. But just then there appeared 


on the horizon a tiny speck and to the listen- 
ing ears of the DAMSEL IN DISTRESS, of 
the TINY TITMOUSE and of the DASTARD- 
LY DESPERADO there came the whir of the 
motor of FEARLESS FRANK THE FLYING 
FRIEND to DAMSELS IN DISTRESS. 

“Here is my chance,” thought the TINY 
TITMOUSE. And he flew and perched on 
the window ledge of the plane of FEARLESS 
FRANK, THE FLYING FRIEND to DAM- 
SELS IN DISTRESS and proceeded to tell 
him of the danger of the DAMSEL IN DIS- 
TRESS and her fear of the loss of the 
BRIGHT BLOSSOMS to the hands of the 
DASTARDLY DESPERADO. To all of which 
FEARLESS FRANK, THE FLYING FRIEND 
to DAMSELS IN DISTRESS lent a ready ear. 
With a deafening roar he swooped downward 
and just as the clutching fingers of the DAS- 
TARDLY DESPERADO were ready to grasp 
the BRIGHT BLOSSOMS and wrest them 
from the hand of the DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 
down he came and bodily lifted the DAMSEL, 
no longer in DISTRESS into the plane be- 
side him. With the TINY TITMOUSE perch- 
ed on the wing of the plane away they, flew, 
leaving the DASTARDLY DESPERADO com- 
pletely frustrated. 

And two weeks later, to the accompani- 
ment of the strains of a wedding march 
FEARLESS FRANK, not FLYING but still a 
FRIEND to DAMSELS IN DISTRESS moved 
down the aisle to be met at the altar by the 
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DAMSEL, now very far from DISTRESS. 
On the altar perched the TINY TITMOUSE. 
At the back of the church crouched the DAS- 
TARDLY DESPERADO, and in the hands of 
the DAMSEL no longer in DISTRESS smiled 
the BRIGHT BLOSSOMS. And so they 
lived happily ever after, the DAMSEL, no 
‘onger in DISTRESS, FEARLESS FRANK, 
still a FLYING FRIEND and the TINY TIT- 
MOUSE who sang for them every morning 
at breakfast, and the BRIGHT BLOSSOMS 
that bloomed for them every evening for 
dinner. All of them were happy—all save 
the DASTARDLY DESPERADO who perish- 
ed one day from the very force of his DAS- 
TARDLINESS and could trouble them no 
longer. 


Refreshments should be either served 
buffet style from the cafeteria, or distributed 
as individual “lunch pails” or “lunch bas- 
kets.” For the basket or pail, why not serve 
a couple of sandwiches, a stuffed egg, a slice 
of cake or a couple of cookies, accompanied 


PLAYS wx MONTH 


READY SEPTEMBER 1ST 
DESCRIBING 


New Plays 
Including a new High School 
Success by Glenn Hughes en- 
titled “Say It With Flowers” 


| Readings 
New material suitable for all 
occasions. 


Features 
A new University Theatre by 
Professor Edward C. Mabie of 
the University of Iowa. 


Other Plays 


For Colleges, High Schools, Ele- 
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mentary Schools, Little The- 
atres, Churches, Clubs and 
Rural Groups. 
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For Your Complimentary Copy 
FREDERICK B. INGRAM, Productions 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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by a glass of lemonade. The lemonade could 
be passed around the group and served from 
an old fashioned water bucket—cedar if one 
can be found. It should be poured from a 
dipper into paper cups (a modern but de- 
cidedly sanitary touch—and one that elim- 
inates the necessity of dish washing after- 
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functioning. Guests may be assigned to spec- 
ial cars. Or everybody may be asked to 
gather at some central place from which the 
assembled group will leave in a body. 
Schedule the party for sunset, or for a 
brilliant moonlit evening. (Be sure to- con- 
sult the almanac before setting the time for 


the evening party.) Select a spot where a 
camp fire may be built. A natural bowl or 
amphitheater would prove excellent. The 
camp fire can be built in the sheltered hol- 
low. If an Indian pageant is attempted, the 
council fire is already prepared. 

Almost any section of the United States 
is rich in Indian lore. It may take a bit of 
inquiry to uncover just who—but there is 
somebody in every community who is some- 
thing of an authority in Indian history in and 
about the County. Find that person. Invite THE | 


ward.) 

Food, served cafeteria style may be plan- 
ned more flexibly. Only the state of the 
treasury, the time of day, and the seasonal 
profusion of certain fruits might govern se- 
lection. 





AN EVENING IN INDIAN SUMMER 


Viva Roberts 





May the little pale faced cousins, 

















In the time of Indian summer, him to the party. Ask him to tell, briefly, = 
As at one time Hiawatha some of the most interesting tales he has up to 
As one day did Minnehaha, about Indian days. Explain to him the sort epee 
Join and come unto the woodlands, of audience which he will have, and about by su. 
Join in talking and in feasting. how long you wish him to talk. (A two hour leade1 
eee co... a discourse on Caddoian archaeological excava- ' THI 
Since this is to be an outdoor party, a_ tions would hard!y do for a group of high soot! 
transportation committee had better be set school Freshmen—that is unless it was angled grade: 
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The American Federation of Teachers @ On 

desires to establish an intimate contact and an effective co-operation be- tests 
tween the teachers and the other workers of the community. al 
. . of art 
The American Federation of Teachers for p< 
desires to co-operate with all civic organizations for improved civic life. pupils 
Groups of seven or more public school teachers are invited to affiliate ms 2 
with this National Organization of Classroom Teachers for mutual as- tions, 
sistance, improved professional standards, and the democratization of a 7 
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Our Slogan Is - 
Democracy in Education - Education for Democracy = 
published bi-monthly by THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. Mem.- The INSTI 
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Excels 
In Its 

Ready- 
to-Use 
Plans and Material for 
Easier, Better Teaching 


THE INSTRUCTOR is a cross section 
of interests and activities in class- 
rooms the country over. It keeps you 
up to the minute in teaching practice. 
It presents, in ready-to-use form, the 
best methods and materials developed 
by successful classroom teachers and 
leaders in elementary education. 


THE INSTRUCTOR provides more 
teaching material than any other 
teachers’ magazine—more for primary 
grades and more for intermediate and 
upper grades. Its larger pages per- 
mit larger designs and illustrations 
and a wider range of material. Each 
issue is in your hands early—by the 
middle of the preceding month. THE 
INSTRUCTOR is recommended by 
superintendents, principals, heads of 


TEN ISSUES PER YEAR 
SEPTEMBER THRU JUNE 


teachers colleges and normal schools, and educa- 
It is the teaching aid progres- 
Sive grade teachers are using. You need it to 
advance yourself, to be sure of yourself and 
your work. Fill in and mail the order blank 


tors generally. 


today. Pay later if more convenient. 





THESE NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


comprise Tue Instructor's 
Editorial Advisory Board: 
Agnes Samuelson 
State of Public 
instruction, lowa, and Presi- 
deat of the N. E. A. 


UL’ sries, US. O*fic "ot tae 
y e : 
cation, Washington, o. Cc. 


Lois Coffey Mossman 

Jono ey - Ay - 
nm, Teachers College 

bia University 


Nell Parmley 


Deputy State Superintendent, 
Texas 


Grace E. Storm 

Assistant Protessor Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Saeceten Onlber- 
sity of Cnicago 


A. L. Threlkeld 
Denver, Coterade” 
Carleton Washburne 


| eet a A 
, Winnetka, Minois 


Schools, 
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for only 25c additional. 
SEATWORK for Primary Grades 


rial for the first three grades. An introductory chapter describes com- 
pletely, and in detail, - 


$2.50 FOR ONE YEAR 


$3.50 FOR TWO YEARS 


$4.50 FOR THREE YEARS 
Illustrated UNIT OF WORK 


——— AND PICTURE SECTION 


This 12 to 16 page section, on cream-colored paper, 
will appear monthly. Eight of the pages will present 
a complete illustrated unit of work on a basic topic 
of seasonal interest, including: necessary background 
information, specially selected photographs, and 
study outlines prepared for use on several grade 
levels—in fact, everything you need. Pictures and 
other related materials—visual aids in the social 
studies, art, literature, nature study, ete., for all 
grades—will occupy the rest of the section. 


“SEATWORK 

Two NEW | 
Instructor 
Handbooks 
for Grade 
Teachers 




















Each Handbook with THEINSTRUCTOR 
Both, 50c additional. 
This book contains a great 


variety of seatwork mate- 


w to use the material to secure best results in 





d, 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 





THE INSTRUCTOR presents in each issue: 


@ Only material of the most practical, usable 
nature—lesson plans, projects, units of work, 
tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, seatwork, 
songs and music, games, things to do and make, 
and many other teaching helps. @ A large amount 
of art and handwork material, including designs 
for posters, calendars, blackboard and window 
decorations, etc., and many reproductions of 
pupils’ work. @ A large full-color reproduction 
of a famous painting with complete material for 
class study. @ Several pages of plays, recita- 


tions, drills, exercises, rhythm band numbers, 


etc. ®@ Helpful, informative departments: Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club (with pupils’ cor- 
Tespondence exchange); Book Page; Answers to 
Beeries; Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Asked 
or; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 





MONEY-SAVING CLUB OFFERS 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.50 a year) 
At it 00) $3. : 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.50 a year) 

with Nature oe (S9,09) 98. 

with Etude,Music » a8. 32,00 

with Reade: s Digest . Sa TM > 
4-78 


4. 
($2.80) 4.2 


Se. so 235 


with Amer. Childhood 
with Good 


" A 
with Wom. 


Note: if The INSTRUCTOR is desired for 2 yrs., a aae ateeniea 
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TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades 25.00": 
elementary science; geography; health, safety, and character education; 
history and civics; age and literature. Illustrated lesson sheets 
with text addressed to the pupil accompany the 
groups of tests. 96 pages, 7x 10 inches. 


Price each handbook, 50c. Either with OC R .) F R 
THE INSTRUCTOR for only 25c addi- 


tional, or both for only SOc additional. NOW 
plimimiatela: Co ae 






ay November 5 


8.A.M. —Sept. Rete 


BF. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
| Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 


issue, for [)1 year, $2.50, [) 2 years, $3.50, C3 years, $4.50. 
Send me the inst ‘or 


“Seatwork for Primary Grades,’ for 25¢ additional. 
i 5 “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,”” for 25¢ additional. 
Also send me other magazines beginning with September 


ples 198. 


— 





| as follows: 
lam enclosing $. herewith. 


l agree to pay $________. not later than November 5, 1935. 
: i Name 


St. or R. F.D. 
P.O. 


State 
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so as to reach their experience. So slanted 
it may be depended on to go over big - - - I 
know, for I’ve tried it.) 

Some member of the group, a relative or 
an interested outsider may have an interest- 
ing collection of arrow heads, spear tips or 
Indian jars. Perhaps he can be persuaded 
to bring a few specimens and teil a little 
about Indian family life, and ways of killing 
game. 

Someone else will know any number of 
nature myths (with an Indian background). 
Ask her to tell a few of them. (You know the 
sort of thing—the wee robin who fanned the 
flame to keep it alive for the poor little In- 
dian lad who had fallen asleep while keep- 
ing vigil with his sick father, and whose 
breast was burned to scarlet.) 

The beautiful Indian airs adapted by 
Cadman and Lieurance cannot be neglected. 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” “Land of the 
Sky Blue Waters,” a dozen others wi!l sound 
especially lovely on the evening air. Several 
solos or quartettes might be included. The 
unseen singers stand at a little distance, and 
their voices are carried through the trees to 
the campfire. But before the evening is 
over let everybody sing together. By the 
time the fire has been reduced to embers, and 
guests are feeling a bit pensive while watch- 
ing the dying flame, everybody will be in a 
mood for quiet song. Let the evening end 
on that note. 

A very, very simple pageant may be ar- 
ranged. About the campfire sits a group of 
Indians. Into their midst come the white 
men. They are eagerly received and the 
peace pipe is passed. But as they sit they 
begin to quarrel (in pantomime). Finally 
they come to blows. There is a battle. The 
white men take a stand to the left of the 
stage, the Indians to its right. But finally 
among the white men comes a minister and 
a teacher. After a consultation the white 
men decide to send them to the Indians. The 
two cross the stage to the right where the 
Indians are huddled. As they talk (in pan- 
tomime) the manner and bearing of the In- 
dians change. As the pageant ends the bands 
of the two races are led once more to the 
campfire and meet in friendliness there. 

Costumes for the Indians should prove 
quite simple. Army blankets will serve, 
failing Navajo ones. Headquarters of most 
boy scout units boast Indian head bands by 
the dozen. If not chicken feathers may be 
painted and stuck inside bands of ribbon. 
General effect rather than detail is what is 





demanded of pageant costuming. 

If any spot near your town is especially 
rich in Indian lore, and objects may be 
pointed out which have a defiinte Indian tie 
up, try to schedule the gathering at that 
place. But do not sacrifice natural beauty 
for an opportunity to point across to a hill 
which was at one time an Indian earth lodge. 
It will be easy enough to explain where the 
spot is. 

In so far as possible make refreshments 
the food of the Indians. Roast corn in the 
ashes beneath the fire. Bake mud caked po- 
tatoes beside them. Provide thin strips of 
steak which are to be wound on forked sticks 
and cooked over the fire. White man food, 
such as white bread, butter, pickles, salt and 
pepper will be appreciated. A fruit drink 
(wild berries by preference—grapes or black- 
berries) should be in keeping, although good 
old American coffee might be preferred. 





Contributors to School Activities will al- 
ways be glad to receive letters from readers. 








CL gar 
Asset 
to 
Every 

i Educator 








The Review of Reviews because of 
accurate and intelligent news pre- 
sentation fills a definite need in 


education circles. A questionnaire 














recently sent out to libraries and 
schools asking them to list the 25 
magazines deemed most necessary 
gave the Review of Reviews 6th 
place. That tells the story. 

















Regular Price $3.00 a year 





Special Educational Rate $2.00 
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JHE TRANSITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL, by 
Cyrus W. Mead, Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of California, 
and Fred W. Orth, Principal of Coronel 
Public School, Los Angeles, California. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, 
1934. 


This is a thoroughly practical and up-to- 
¢2tc book. The authors offer an educational 
proposal based on the principle that harmon- 
iettion gf the extreme traditionalists with 
the protagcnists of reform can and should be 
woraed out by the public school. They pre- 
sent the procedure for an adequate integra- 
tion of what we have come to call the old 
and new education. They demonstrate how 
the work of the public schools can becom< 
both activity and life, and how books repre- 
senting time honored subjects may them- 
selves be related to experience and behavior. 
This book is an outstanding contribution to 
educationa! literature and schools that are 
reached by its influence will be fortunate. 


THE GIRL AND HER JOB, by Esther Eber- 
stadt Brooke. Published by D. Appleton 
and Company, 1933. 


This volume is the direct outgrowth of 
the author’s numerous conferences with col- 
lege and high school graduates. It answers 
fully and concretely the kind of questions 
these people have asked. Its purpose is to 
eliminate guess-work from the pursuit of a 
career in time to prepare for it and, second- 
ly, by giving proper instruction on the tech- 
nique of seeking a position. The book: also 
contains invaluable information on. . the 
branches of business that women most us- 
ualy enter, i. e., publishing, advertising, fi- 
nance, and merchandising. 


OUR MOVIE MAD CHILDREN, by Henry 
James Forman. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. ; 


Here is a book showing the movies for 
what they really are—a monster Pied Piper, 
with marvelous trappings, playing tunes ir- 
resistibly alluring to the youth of the pres- 
ent day. They have become, in fact, a sort 
of super-imposed system of education for the 
young, a system with which established so- 
cial institutions, such as the School and the 
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Church, cannot compete in attraction or ap- 
peal. This book shows the effects—both good 
ana bad—of random movie-going upon the 
health, conduct, and morals of the spectators, 
especialiy the young. In entertaining style 
it presents, without technicalities, for the 
general reader the results of a nation-wide 
four-year research—the first comprehensive 
survey thus far attempted—by a group of 
scientists, psychologists, sociologists, and ed- 
ucators especially selected for the task. 


1,000,000,000 GUINEA PIGS, by Arthur Kal- 
let and F. J. Schlink. Published by Tne 
Vanguard Press, 1933. 


This hard-hitting book by two technical 
experts shows that the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act does not protect the consumer. Many 
widely advertised foods, drugs and cosmetics 
contain deadly poisons. Others are absolute- 
-y worthless for the purpose advertised. T’he 
authors compare the public to a group of 
guinea pigs who are subject to all the fake 
experiments of manufacturers of foods, drugs 
and cosmetics. The book is written in the 
interest of the consumer who does not yet 
realize that he is being used as a guinea pig. 
Persons who are willing to read the truth, un- 
compromisingly written, will find this book 
of intense interest. 


WOOD-CARVING AS A HOBBY, by Herbert 
W. Faulkner. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, 1934. 


The present popularity of hobby riding 
makes this book a timely one. The author, 
who is an engineer, architect, and master 
craftsman, has in this book passed on to 
readers in a c-ear and interesting way the 
knowledge needed in following the leisure 
time activity of wood-carving. He answers 
questions that may arise on such subjects as 
tools, woods, designs, finishes, and history 
of -wood-carving. The book is easy reading. 
Anyone looking for a fascinating hobby will 
find this book interesting and helpful. 


HYGIENE AND HOME NURSING, by Louisa 
C. Lippit. Published by World Book 
Company, 1934. 


This book is complete in its treatment of 
hygiene as generally required in health 
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courses in secondary schools, and is closely 
adapted to the individual needs of girls. Its 
additional material on home nursing gives it 
an exceptional practical value for the stu- 
dent and makes possible a close integration 
of health work with home economics courses. 
The broad topics covered are: personal hy- 
giene, exercise and fatigue, foods and nu- 
trition, ductless glands, methods of home 
nursing, communicable diseases, common 
emcrgencies. While new in content and or- 
ganization, Hygiene and Home Nursing is in 
spirit the cutgrowth of the author’s earlier 
simi ar beok that has been widely used and 
approved. It is then, in effect, a thoroughly 
tested book. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ACTING, 
by F. F. Mackay. (Revised by Edward J. 
Mackay and Alice B. Mackay.) Pub- 
lished by Samuel French, 1934. 


Elementary Principles of Acting sets 
forth the basic factors of dramatic expres- 
sion, as needful for the actor as are notes 
for the musician. In place of vague and po- 
etic generalizations, there are clear-cut and 
definite instructions for the guidance of 
teachers and students in the work of build- 
ing up a sure and dependable technique for 
stage work. Here the stage aspirant is shown 
not only how to express the character and 
emotion of an assigned role, but also why. 


This book is written in a clear and direct 
style, leading casily from one topic to the 
next; and it is so arranged and paragraphed 
as eo simplify the assignment of lessons, ex- 
ercises, and drills. 


THE COKESBURY STUNT BOOK, by Arth- 
ur M. Depew. Published by Cokesbury 
Press, 1934. 


This is a compilation of suggestions, both 
old and new, for the program or party. It 
is a book of nearly four hundred pages. The 
stunts offered number about six hundred and 
give specific helps for banquets, luncheons, 
hikes, picnics, community gatherings, school 
programs, and other similar events where 
people come together for a good time. Most 
of these. stunts are simple, humorous, and 
sometimes nonsensical, but they are intended 
to serve the serious purpose of the program 
committee who must find something inter- 
esting to do. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS 


Mistress—Mary, you were entertaining a 
man in the kitchen last night, weren’t you? 

Maid—Thank ycu, ma’am, tha!’s not for 
me to say, but I did my best. 


VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 

Robert—I’ve a great mind to rock the boat 
and frighten you. . 

Marie—Once a young man like you tried 
that with me and the boat upset. 

Robert—And what did you do? 

Marie—I swam ashore and notified the 
coroner. 


YOUTHFUL TRAGEDY 
Entries in a smal boy’s diary:— 


Feb. 24—Got an airgun for my birthday. 


Feb. 25—Snowing. Can’t go hunting. 
Feb. 26—Still snowing. Can’t go hunting. 
Feb. 27—Still snowing. Shot at Grandma. 


CONVENIENT 


“Senator, you promised me a job.” 

“But there are no jobs open.” 

“Well, you said you’d give me one.” 

“Tell you what I’ll do: I'll appoint a com- 
mission to investigate why there are no jobs 
and you can work on that.” 


Mother—David, who did you buy those red 
earrings for? 

David—I bought them to give 
Minnie for her birthday. 

Mother—Don’t you think they’re pretty 
loud for Aunt Minnie? 

David—Oh, no. She’s deaf, you know. 

—Pathfinder 


to Aunt 


Vocational Counselor—What can you do 


better than anyone else? 
Alexander Happygo—Read my own hand- 
writing. 


“Mr. Johnson, I’m sure you'll help us out 
with a song.” 

“Sorry, but my vocal efforts are confined 
to singing in my bath.” 

“Oh, do sing, and I'll warn them that 
you’re rather out of practice!”—Educational 
Music Magazine. 
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